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THE SIGNAL. | walked or talked, and, as I was regarded as the life of every 

WITH A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING. 1 circle, I often returned to my own fireside wearied of ani- 


i i i hausted powers 
Tue plate of this week is an illustration of the subject of | eee a oamceenean ites ¢ juste 
i ‘lette. The conqueror of the strong-hold of | © ase 7 
her: gral of Norméndy, makes the Gacine of the || ly #8sert I always returned to her with eee ea 
on ? Ht i ed that she 
castle and the life of its lord dependant on a favour demand. | bets ve a back oa ee sp ies op teat 
ed of the daughter of the latter by the ruthless victor. The || — - oe oI hap ‘ 
heroine of the story has preferred death to dishonour, and |! fusbility to. chatn me, sud imagined “an : aoe - . 
f i} i : ! that ave 
the signal is given for the sack and conflagration of the |, her society alone was dull a = wo ee i oan 
castle. The life of the heroic daughter and her father is | SE" her 4 pairs aoe wt cp ilies would 
subsequently saved by her intrepidity in executing a strata- | RE, ee ee he had b a eens 
; but besides having nothing to do with the story be- || ©°M® ®¢FOss MY mind, brought, as she had been, to a strang 
gem 3 “ he artist h ‘ didn. Wa Bb eek rightly toaster || neighbourhood, away from all her relatives, after residing in 
ne et eT ot 7 Sai |a large family, and then I would remain at home-for an en- 
snmertncanane 880% | tire day, and devote myself to her entertainment. Nor did 





A HINT TO HUSBANDS; she require much effort on my part to make her happy. To 
OR, A WIDOWER’S BEQUEST. | sit beside me, engaged with her needle, while I perused 
(Concluded.) ‘aloud some entertaining or instructive book, to second my 


| . 
‘ 7 , -_. «|| attempt to converse when I seemed disposed to make one, 
"Tus lentes is the bend ol the wilt, oven a eur ma or to read_ herself, or attend to her domestic duties when I 
the head of the church. Therefore, as the church is subject ’ k 
unto Christ, so let the wives be to their Own husbands in || WTOte or mused, contented her. If I was with her she was 
St, , = . - . 
everything.” Now, Christ is the governour, guide, defence, || "©V&™ Aa og st et wey ss eo 
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upon the woman than the man. Numberless negligences | well recall the light that would illumine her soft eyes when 
and inattentions are tolerated in him which would be deem. | | answered negatively to the servant’s interrogation, relative 
ed culpable in a woman. I do not now speak of immorali- |; bringing out my horse, and a. a = 0 ag 
ties. I presume there is but one‘ opinion relative to them.) P® pen wn pa mnt ma ese! a — 
But I refer to those daily, almost hourly, reeurring circum- || should have to oe OS Se RO OAM GO NOSE 
stances, which call for little sacrifices of personal inclina- |! lect that, after a day’s absence, I frequently found her spirit- 
tion or convenience, or exhibitions of interest and conside- i less and mp on my oo = the ene — 
ration, whose omission only renders them observable. A |! made to enliven her was always ee se © CO 
wife, palpably wanting in these, would be deemed an. forgot her pensiveness ; and, as she invariably answered no, 
anomaly ; but their absence in the husband is rather admit. || the question usually proposed nh I set out om — 
| ted than condemned. The world does not expect them from || CU"S19"; whether she had any objection to my going, I never 
him. The Bible teaches us, however, that their obligations || connected her occasional sadness with ~~ absence. Some. 
are equal. “She that is married careth for the things of  imes, too, I would invite a female acquaintance to visit her, 
z \| : : . . 
the world how she may please her husband.” “ He that is ] to prevent her from being lonesome 3 and then I would ex- 
married careth for the things of the world how he may ! sn no regret for having left her, supposing my place 
please his wife.” One announcement is not more explicit | — I should h a little di 
or restrictive than the other. But, alas! for the ignorance || Strange, that ver ee seer ee 
and perversity of human nature, we sometimes sce men go || Mentas to think, that the additional effort required to enter- 
nervously fearful of being considered uxorious, that they 1 tain an sn Sete guest, sy enable her the ae to 
withhold from their wives the common courtesies extended _— ~ —— ——. oe WOSte> mast Rave 
| to other females, and publicly affect indifference, and dis- 1 eee ee — a mr Ae P : 
; claim any particular solicitude about them. They seem to || Once I signified “ eee S sending — 
| tegard any demonstrations of feeling, when the wife is its }2™US® her until my return a wee: a _ 
| object, as unmanly || although her reply at the time suggested no idea to me but 
" ) . }} 7 ie > 
I was one of this description. My friends had given me || her P a of ectinnde, I hav sinew declined ts tasan- 
| Areputation for great self-control, and I was supposed to be i| ing differently. . 
capable of concealing all my emotions, though none who|| “ Do you imagine,” she said, faintly smiling, “that any 
knew me well doubted the strength of my affections. I de- || Society can compensate for the loss of yours?" 
> . . ° . ° | . . . 
tired to sustain this equivocal reputation, as well as to avoid || She generally inquired at evening how I spent the day, 
the raillery generally bestowed on a newly-married man for || and evin@ed an interest in whatever had occurred to me. 
his fondness for his wife’s society, so forgetful of her feel- My answers were usually slight and unsatisfactory, for I was 
ings; and, imagining her confidence in my attachment too |! never communicative on trivial subjects, and did not reflect 
sttong to be shaken by trifling causes, I frequently absented long enough on her®questions to understand, that the details 
myself from Alice for hours together, and spent my time H were merely desirable, because connected with her husband. 
with my bachelor associates. We rode, gunned, fished, || She gradually ceaged her interrogatories, and as it never ocs 
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curred to my mind to question her, relative to the occupa- 
tions that beguiled her lonely hours, we knew but little of 
each other’s employments when separated. 

I was, at the time of my marriage, practising law in the 
county court, but, having few cases and but little business 
of importance to transact, my professional engagements 
would certainly have admitted of my spending fewer inter- 
vals from home; yet I often made a trifling plea suffice to 
leave her. I wonder now that consideration for Alice had 
so little hold on my mind. As months went by in the 
same manner, varied only by a transient visit to or from our 
relatives, I began to observe that my wife was not so gay 
as formerly. “Her-voic@, that almost infallible betrayer of 
the state of the feelings, sounded lower, and had taken a 
mournful tone. When silent, there was an expression of 
deep thoughtlessness about her usually placid brow. I felt 
uneasy, and, one mortiing especially, manifested my concern 
more tenderly than I had done before. I was surprised and 
startled to see the tears fill her eyes, and inquired their 
cause with increasing earnestness. 

“‘ Your affection makes me weep,” she said, when suffi- 
ciently composed to speak ; “it removes the suspicion I 
have been entertaining of its existence.” 

‘“‘ A strange suspicion, truly,” I playfully replied. ‘So 
your old doubts of my sincerity are returning ?” 

“ No,” she said, with her wonted sprightliness of manner, 
** T do not suspect your sincerity, for you never make pro- 
fessions now.” 

‘“‘Tt is because I regard them as superfluous; then. You) 
know I love you, Alice?” 

‘“‘ How should I know it when you never tell me so?” she 
asked, sportively. 

* Do not my actions sufficiently prove it?” I inquired. 

With her views of love and its evidences, and mine at 


———— 


| proportioned to his own, when real objects of charity were 
| presented to her notice. Had she understood her husband's | 
discriminating tact, 
she might eventually have succeeded in tempering his pro. | 


|character better, and possessed move 


| 
| digality, without wounding his feelings or provoking a harsh 


| judgement for her own moderation. 

| This is but one of many instances of perpetual occur. 
lrence. Whatever militates against the happiness of the 
| being, whose destiny is committed to our guardianship, is 


| circumstance may appear. By a parity of reasoning, what. 
| ever contributes to preserve the sunshine of the spirit, be- 
comes important. Different dispositions require different 
| treatment, in order to secure either improvement or felicity; 
| hence arises the necessity of acquaintance with the moral 
‘constitution of our home associates. If it was a weakness 
{in Alice to doubt her husband’s love, because its develop. 
| ments were unlike her preconceived idea of what they 
| should be, it ought to have been his greatest pleasure, as it 
‘was his highest earthly interest, to convince her of the 
| wrong she did his heart, and thus restore to her aching breast 
its confidence and tranquillity together. But I seemed wrapt 
| in a most inconceivable heedlessness. 


/ manner towards her was more tender, for she certainly grew 
‘more cheerful; but her pensiveness soon returned. I pro- 
‘posed another visit to her father’s, imagining change of ait 
might benefit her. She passively yielded, but expressed no 
|pleasure at the anticipation. Unexpected engagements 
| frustrated the design, and I have since thought that she ap- 
| prehended being questioned by her mother relative to her 
| dejection, and therefore was not grieved by the disappoint 
ment. After this my solicitude increased, for her health 
evidently declined, affected by her spirits, and I spent much 





this present time, she might justly have answered no; but 
she evaded any direct response, and soon after changed the 
subject. The few words she uttered, however, ought to 
have enlightened my mind relative to the cause of her de- 
pression ; but, I did not reflect upon them, and pursued my 
previous course. As I write confessedly, and entirely for 
the benefit of married men, I must here remark, that who- 
ever desires to ensure happiness in the conjugal relation, 
ought to study the peculiar characteristics of those to. whom 
they are united, and accommodate their deportment accord- 
ingly. Ido not wish to be understeod as recommending 
the toleration of flagrant fauts, although I believe even these 
may be corrected by judicious kindness, where mutual af- 
fection exists. But there are some weaknesses attached to 
all of human origin, which should be treated with indul- 
gence and consideration. Even virtues, if not properly 
modified, may disagreeably conflict so as to create uneasi- 
ness. To make my meaning plain by illustration, I will 
add, that I have seen a man liberal even to a degree of pro- 
digality, united to a woman, whose early education had ren- 
dered her cautious and economical in all her expenditure, 
even to excess. His love, manifesting itself characteristi- 
cally, frequently induced him to lavish on her the most cost- 
ly gifts. Devoid herself of tagte for such magnificence, in- 
stead of receiving his donations in the spirit in which they 
were bestowed, and thus evidencing her appreciation of his 
affection, she would take them with a grave and almost re- 
proving manner, and inopportunely animadvert on the folly 
of such extravagance. 

Her husband certainly must have felt both distppointed 
and indignant, and realized a keener consciousness of her 
parsimony and ungraciousness, than his,own profusion. Yet, 
that woman was not a niggard, but capable of generosity 


of my time at home. We rode, walked and read together, 
;; and Alice recovered her vivacity and was happy. The au. 
H tumn and winter flew by, the most delightful I had ever 
known, perhaps the most delightful she had ever known, 
|| Spring brought an accession of company to the neighbow- 
‘hood. I was rallied on my fondness for retirement and the 
‘society of my wife, and again Alice was left to her solitay 
| communings. 
| I persuaded her to visit, which she was always willing to 
| do if I was with her, but she never cared to go without me. 
| In reply to a request from her to accompany her somewhere 
that I had previously urged her to visit, I one day jestingly 
|remarked, that she must not expect me to be continually 
i beside her. The tears started to her eyes immediately. I 
i felt annoyed. I was in excellent spirits myself, and had no 
sympathy with a dejection for which I saw no cause. 

** Whence those tears, Alice ?” I asked, with more impt- 
tience than tenderness. 

‘“* They camte unbidden,” she answered, endeavouring (0 
‘check them. 
“Then do not entertain them, love. They spoil those 
| bright eyes. No man thinks his wife handsome in tears.” 

‘He should, then, if they are a proof of her love fot 
him,” she said with more spirit than she was wont to dis 
‘play, and her tone evinced how deeply she was wounded. 
| “ He asks less distressing proof,” I gaily replied, and my 
, voice sounded even to myself discordant with the sadness 
‘of hers; “ and now good-by for awhile. We part friends 
do we not, Alice ?” 

She bowed assentingly, without raising her tearful eyes 
and I left her, I doubt not to weep bitterly. I returned eal 
\lier thai she expected me. A flush of pleasure brightened 
|her cheeks as she rose to greet me, but some unpleasant ft 








| of moment, however trifling, in itself and our estimation, the | 


Probably, for awhile 
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membrance seemed to come back upon her, and I thought }} parents believed me, what I believed myself, the most de- 
her salutation cold. How could it have been otherwise, || voted of husbands. They compared me with others whom 
when I had so heartlessly repelled her expressions of affee- they knew, and they gained by the contrast. I accompanied 
tion, and, with the hum of a mirthful tune upon my lips, so|| my wife to her father’s, and remained with her several days. 
carelessly left her to a day of solitude and tears? My attention to her was unremitting, and when I bade her 
I attempted to engage her in conversation, but her re- jj farewell, intending to return in a short time, her recovered 
plies, although polite and respectful, were brief, and her | cheerfulness made me hope that she was happy, and would 
tones measured. [ thought her offended without sufficient | soon be well. I ought to have had some explanation with 
reason, and, therefore, I grew stern and indifferent. I felt, || her ere we parted; for, although I doubt not my devotion 
when it was too late to rectify the errour, that she imagined |! had proved her best medicine, and brought back those beam- 
her exhibitions of attachment annoyed me, and hence deter- |; ing smiles, which I then imagined were called forth by the 
mined to repress them. Thus, were her emotions driven in 1 scenes of her early years, the wound in her heart was dress- 
upon her heart, to congeal there. Days and weeks elapsed || ed without being first probed ; the dart was, therefore, un- 
without any explanation. I was grave and taciturn at home, | extracted, and left to corrode within. Hence, reflection 
and frequently absented myself for the whole day, and when I only inflamed her suffering. At the moment of saying 
I did not, spent the hours in the fields or garden, gencrally, \ “ adieu,” she trembled excessively, but, as she did not shed 
when in the house, selecting the apartment in which my || tears, nor express any desire for me to defer my departure, 
wife did not happen to be. An acquaintance, of whose so- |! I attributed her agitation to momentary nervousness, and 
ciety I was fond, occasionally visited me, and he and I} thinking I left her secure of tranquillity, pursued my jour- 
amused ourselves as we chose, without any reference to the |! ney. I afterwards learned that she wept much when I had 
entertainment of Alice. She neither sought nor avoided | gone ; and her Bible, which, since her recovery from that 











| my presence, performed her customary avocations, and was || terrifying delirium, had been her constant companion, ap- 


quietly attentive to my comfort and wishes as usual. She! peared her chief comforter. Her friends believed her de- 
looked very sad and pale, but her demeanour was calm and || pression was the effect of debility; and, happily for their 
self.possessed. Her hours must have passed more solitary | peace, were never better informed. 


: : | ieee P 
than ever. One evening, an evening I shall never forget,|| Important business, at this time, required my presence at 


) although the remembrance brings anything but remorse and || home, but I determined to render my stay as brief as possi- 


wo, we were sitting alone together. The rain had been | ble. I was very anxious about my wife, and, from the mo- 
falling all day, and I had occupied myself with writing | ment of my leaving her, a weight came upon my spirits, which 
nearly the whole time. The gathering darkness obliged ;'I could not shake off. Ihave since regarded it as a fore- 
me to forego my employment until candlelight, and, folding || boding of the misfortune which was so soon to overwhelm 
my arms on my breast, I sat gazing into the fire. There||me. My house seemed to me very lonely, and I missed my 
had been no quarrel between myself and Alice, and the com- wife constantly. On the second day after my return, tho 
mon-place remarks about the weather, roads, etc. etc. had |} hours were particularly wearisome. It was a dull, drizzling 
occasionally varied the silence of the hours. She had been} Sabbath. I had not been able to attend to business, and 
sowing, but had put up her work. I did not notice her|| had not then learned the blessedness and delight of commu- 
appearance, but heard her sigh frequently. At length she|/nion with God. I scarcely knew how to “lash the mo- 
rose from her seat, came behind me, and, stroking back my ' ments into speed.” When the evening arrived, they seem- 
hair, clasped her hands upon my forehead. I felt that she led to increase in tediousness. As I sat alone in my parlour, 
considered herself in errour, and wished to call forth some i my eyes chanced to fall upon my wife’s writing-desk, and, 
acknowledgment on my part, by this tacit movement to- | merely to beguile the solitary hour, I determined to examine 
wards former confidence. I was in a wayward humour.| its contents. Some loose papers, which seemed to have 
She stood‘thus some moméhts, but I took no. notice; and '| been hastily thrown in, attracted my attention. They con- 
presently said—‘ Shall we have candles? I-want to finish l tained verses in the handwriting of Alice. I remembered 
writing ?”? to have heard, previous to our marriage, that she occasion- 
She rang the bell, and resumed her seat. | ally wrote poetry, but she had always playfully refused to 
What would I not now give to recall that evening! Those |' permit me to see her productions at that time, and since our 
dear hands never again pressed my brow! She retired soon i union I had never thougnt to request it. 
after, observing that she was indisposed, and the next morn. i The page, which first met my view, was dated, and I thus 
ing was in a high state of delirium, A messenger was|' learned that, the verses it contained, were traced about three 
despatched for her parents, and for many weeks they watch- | months before Alice became my wife. They were executed 
ed with me beside her bed, expecting every day to see her | in a clear, beautiful hand, and I hurriedly perused them. 
gentle spirit take its flight. , |, There was another sheet whose record evinced, that, either 
Very slowly and gradually she grew better, and her anx-| from weakness or emotion in the w , the pen had trems 
ious mother insisted on taking her home with her. Alice |’ bled over it. Tears, too, had also blotted out some of the 
made no objection, and her physician recommended a change words. I present the several stanzas as I read them... ‘Bhe 
of scene and her native air. | first was entitled #; 
Strange as it must appear to the reader, that I should have MUSINGS OF AN AFFIANCED ori. 
been so blind, I must inform him that I never, for a single Tho roses of cutadher hevedanitihid ad fadea, 
moment, connected the illness of my wife with my own de- And the season I so much delight in has past, : 
meanour, I had no sense of personal condemnation. I}| The skies with the mists of October are shaded, 
knew that I loved Alice more than my life, and was wholly SAEED SES ee eee 
weonscious of being other than a kind, indulgent and affec-|| Ere again into autumn the summer declines, 
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her suspicions of my attachment, but her recent danger had ‘The spirit that pours its emotions forth here? 
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Or shall the sad heart in its solitude weep, 
Disappointed of reaping its harvest of love ? 


Shall the chain of affection be rusted and dim? 
What was taken for gold be but gilded at last ? 

Or, brightened and strengthen’d still centre in Him, 
Round whom the light links are now trustingly cast ? 


Hope only can answer, encouraged by trust, 

For faith is the essence, the being of love, 
Deprived of it once it must crumble to dust, 

And the bosom it leaves but a wilderness prove. 


Awhile, and bleak winter shall visit the plain, 
Then spring into beauty awaken the earth, 

The roses of summer shed fragrance again, 
And autumn return to the place of my birth— 


And all things will look as at present they seem, 
But yet in that interval’s fugitive flight, 

What changes may sweep o’er my destiny’s stream, 
What storms of emotion, of ruin and blight ! 


Away, such sad thoughts! which the future would cloud, | 
Hope and faith are the sentinels placed at its gate— 
I would not the secrets beyond it unshroud, 
But believe that affection shall brighten my fate. 


The second stanza had no title. The writer apparently 
thought only of expressing the burning emotions which were | 
consuming the heart. It ran thus: 


One little year has number’d been, 
Since I became a trusting wife, 

And in that transient space I’ve seen, 
A world of bitterness and strife ! 


Not outward strife—the conflict lies 
Within the chambers of my heart, 

Whence tears have made the radient dies, 
Of early hope, long since depart. 


Yet, those around me deem me biest, 
And think my lot with mercies crown’d, 


I know he marks my alter’d brow, 
And thinks that without cause I’m sad, 
And says, if friends could see me now, 
They’d deem my heart in sorrow clad. 


And I have hinted what I feel, 

Hoping his heart would guess the rest ; 
Perchance I should not thus reveal 

The weakness of an aching breast. 


But, kindly though he chides my fears, 
here seems a want of sympathy, 
And oft with bitter scalding tears, 
I almost wish my destiny, 


Unlink’d with his—and he had left 
My heart within its early home ; 
Its depths unstirred, its peace unreft, 
Nor lured me from those scenes to roam. 


Oh! but that midst this weary gloom, 
One thought at time my pathway cheers, 
I could desire the tranquil tomb, 
To take me in my spring-time years. 
Tis this—that God perchance designs, 
Thus to attract my heart to Him, 
And oft my weary spirit pines, 
For light no earthborn clouds can dim. 
The Bible speaks of such a light, 
To cheer the darkest, saddest lot, 
Though when my path with hope was bright, 
My heedless soul desired it not. 


Now, when the star which lit my sky, 
Is shadowed o’er, [ seek its ray— 
Saviour of sinners, hear my cry, 
And turn my spirit’s night to day ! 


Ere I concluded the perusal of those melancholy expres. 


to penetrate my brain, and I awoke from my long dream of 
thoughtlessness to sleep thus no more. I hastily reviewed 





They cannot read my aching breast, 
The troubled depths of feeling sound. 


How little can externals tend 
‘To form our fate for weal or wo! 
The heart—the heart alone can lend 
‘To passing scenes a gloom or glow. 


And mine has disappointed proved— 
Now, what is life but weariness ? 
1 am not as I love, beloved, 
And cannot, if I would, love less. 


1 Z to place my lot by those 
hose way is strew’d with care and grief, 
And think that mine are fancied woes— 
But this affords me no relief. 


It is not that my husband’s voice 
Hath lost its kind and cheerful tone, 
I feel that I am still his choice, 
Of all, perchance, he e’en hath known. 


But there’s a change—I always felt, 
The shadow of a change I'd see, 

And fancy’s rainbow visions melt 
Already from my destiny. 


And yet I cannot tell him this !— 
Is it his fault, I have no power 
To constitute his earthly bliss? 
And charm from loneliness each hour? 


Is it his fault, when duty’s call 
No longer draws him from my side, 
My smile bath lost its former thrall, 
The less pleasing than the bride? 


Is it Ais fault, if he enjoy 
Another’s converse more than mine ? 
© © © That home’s exciteless pleasures cloy, 
d he desires abroad to shine ? 


. a *Tigti ie; he once ne’er seem’d content, 
less with me—now, when my heart 
Has with each hope his image blent, 
° Made it of every thought a part— 

And I could linger by his side 
Forever—happy with my lot, 

He leaves me for a walk or ride, 
For hours, to solitude and thought. 


Nor asks he how those lonely hours, 


;my married life, recalled, as far as I could, every look, word, 
| and action of my wife, and held deep and earnest commun. 
| ing with myself. A Bible lay on the table. I took it up, 
| and directed, I doubt not, by the hand of God, opened to the 
| fifth chapter of Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians. 


| I fell upon my knees, and vowed in that silent hour to ae 
| out the husband whose portraiture he drew. ‘Vain and pre- 
| sumptuous mortal! Blind to my own weakness and ina 
bility, 1 promised in my own strength! Justly, but fearful. 
|ly, was my arrogance chastised! Ihad purposed starting 
| in two more days for the residence of Mr. Wallingford. | 
| now determined to forestall my intentions and.sct out with 
| the ensuing dawn. I threw myself on a sofa, and tried to 
take repose, but could not. My dreams were disturbed by 
confused and distressing images. I rose hastily, called wp 
my groom, and had my horse saddled. When the sun aros, 
I was in the neighbourhood of my wife. As I approached 
the house I checked my speed, and meditated on the bet 
course of announcing my arrival without alarming the tret- 
sured object of my every thought. I had resolved to dispel 
the illusion which darkened her happiness, by tearing the 
veil from my heart and revealing to her all its emotions. As 
I pictured her past suffering and her present sadness, I wi 
restlessly impatient for the moment of explanation to arrive 
As I drew nearer.to the dwelling of her father, I discerned 
several persons passing hurriedly about the premises, aul 
perceived a horse at the gate prepared for travelling. 

I pressed eagerly forward, and a sensation of sicknes 
came over me. Mr. Wallingford, accompanied by a servall 
holding a horsewhip, crossed the threshold of the outer hel, 
as I reached the lawn. He was speakihg earnestly. § 
denly liis eyes rested on my figure; he started, stood ont 
moment irresolute, and then hastily came to meet me. He 
clasped my hand warmly, attempted to reply to my frantic 





Were in his absence whiled away, 
Although it taxes all m wers, 
To cheat the paar day. 


interrogations, and burst into tears. Tenderly, very tend 
ij ly, he broke to me the heart-rending intelligence. I wast 
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' the extreme paleness of her countenance. 
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father, but would soon cease to be a husband. My wife | act of seeking pardon for my past offences, and supplicating 
was dying. | some rays of ihe peace which had cheered the last days of 
I felt, at that miserable moment, that, to see Alice alive | my Alice’s brief pilgrimage, and illumined her passage to 
the better land, to dawn upon my soul, my helpless infant 


. . : '} 
was more than I merited; and, linked with the deep con- || 
rose before my mind’s eye. I was strenghthened and en- 
couraged to plead fot grace, to rear her for the home of an- 


: : 
sciousness of my own exceeding unworthiness, came the 
gels, the companion of the pure in spirit. A new affection 


The physician permitted my ap- | 
was awakened in my bosom, sweet, tender, holy and sublime. 

‘ | 

held. She lay in what seemed, to my unpractised eye, a | 
There was no||cious bequest, and received it as a pledge of his readiness 


first really grateful emotion I had ever experienced towards | 

the author of my being. 

proach to the bedside of his patient, for lie deemed her be- 

yond the influence of agitation, and I would not be with-| The mother had passed into the skies, but her child re- 
| mained, a legacy of love, to redeem the poverty of a rifled 

sweet and placid slumber, and an angelic sinile sat like a|| world, and buy back happiness to my desolate and melan- 

seal upon her lips, whose coral hue strikingly conirasted with || choly soul. I wept in very gratitude to God for such a pre- 

contraction about the brow, no symptom of painful strug- | 

gles with man’s last adversary. The hope, which, even in | 


_ its withering, I had pressed to my bleeding heart, suddenly | 


revived, and shed some drops of balsam there. The com. | 
miserating father of my Alice read in my eager eye the con- | 
vulsion of my feelings, and his mournful glance brought | 
back my anguish. My wife had held no communion with | 


to forgive and save. I had never thought my chastisement 
unjust, even while I bowed beneath its weight. My incon- 
| sideration, as a husband, I felt deserved a severe rebuke, 
and, although the iron pierced and lacerated, it broke the 
heart of stone, and freed the imprisoned spirit from its petri- 
fying influence. 


The wasted abilities, the ubused privileges, and the unim- 


- tenderness my bursting heart could dictate, but she gave no} 


» was, I am sure, a slight tremour about the mouth, evincing 


_ luable, it: @puld not be won! 
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those around her for two hours. I knelt beside her, and con- | 


proved opportunities of the years that I had told, were all 
jured her to speak to me, addressing her by every epithet of 


confessed and deplored ; but on no page of the dark record 
did my tears so abundantly fall as the mournful episode of 
response. Yet I believe, ay, I must believe, she recognized | my married life! I had heedlessly and wilfully pledged 
me, though her power of utterance was gone ; for her eyes, | myself, in the presence of God and human witnesses, to the 
which had been partially closed, opened, and were fixed up- | fulfilment of obligations whose character I had never pon- 
on me; and, though their gaze was expressionless, there | dered, much less understood. I had broken my vows im- 





mediately on their utterance. I had not once seriously in- 
an effort to speak to me. But no sound reached my ear; | quired of my own heart how they were to be faithfully kept. 
no returning flush on that fair cheek, no change of counte- || That they involved solemn duties and responsibilities, and, 
nance told of emotion at the sight of her husband. Once} 


|| consequently, demanded appropriate qualifications, was the 
how many indications of her love had passed unnoticed and || Jast idea that intruded itself, save as a vaguc, indistinct, 


unacknowledged ! now, when the most trifling token would || impalpable speculation. I expected to add to my happi- 
have been purchased with a world, and treasured as inva-|! ness, but, beyond that anticipation, had no settled plan. 
i || I was content to share the destiny and the practice of those 

But why Prolong the sad narration? She passed away | who preceded me at the altar, and, only when I was about 
gently in-that, quiet slumber, like a wearied child composed || to lose the title of husband, realized its solemn and interest- 
to sleep. “The doctor said she died of weakness only, that H ing engagements. No marvel, then, that I should desire to 
there was no other sign of disease. But J knew that hers || save others from such a fatal lethargy and remorseful awak- 
was the sickness of the heart. What but her recent illness ||ing. From the moment that religion shed its sweet and re. 
had caused her debility, and what had been the source of || novating influence over my spirit, I determined to endeavour 


that illness but mental grief? They told me that, ere she | to render my own faults productive of benefit to my fellow- 





became insensible, she had left a message for me. It was | 
this: that “ I must prepare to meet her in the home of the | 
redeemed.” She had believed when we parted that she 
should see me no more. She had anticipated death, and 
was resigned to its approach. Her indisposition, as well as 
the blighting of her early hopes, had been sanctified to her 
spiri’s interests, and she had earnestly sought and happily | 
obtained the peace for which she pined—the peace of God. 

Many years have gone by since I stood beside the coffin- 
ed form of my beloved wife. I then vowed to lavish on her 
child the love, whose manifestations only, had been wanting 
tothe mother. But I needed many lessons to qualify me 
for the duties of a father. I had erred in the discharge of 
the obligations of one relation ; how fearfully erred, the sad 
memories destined to shadow an existence too truly proved ! 
Itesolved, and this time resolved in the strength of a higher 
Power, and the humility of a chastened spirit; to err in 
noother. I was now the guardian of an immortal and ac- 
countable being, and sesible that I was myself -vimfitted to 
tender up my personal account to heaven. A chapge must 
pass over the character of the man, a deep, a aa, an 
entire change, before the father’s duties could be fulfilled. 
In the first hours of my irreparable bereavement I was too 
much engrossed by my heart’s anguish, to recognize any al- 


men, and, if possible, persuade them to profit by my expe- 
rience. I have, therefore, constantly and closely observed 
the conduct of those around me, holding the relation I deem 
so fraught with the elements of bliss or wo. Much, alas! 
have I seen to condemn and to deplore, and earnestly have 
I sought to extract the drop of gall, insidiously mingling in 
the cup of domestic happiness. I have reason to believe 
that my efforts have been often effectual, and inexperience 
has been instructed and inconsideration corrected by my 
counsel. But cases calling for admonition are perpetually 
occurring throughout our land, and I would have my voice 
sound its warning monitory peal by every hearth-stone ; 
therefore I have traced my history here as a bequsst to hus- 
bands, when I shall have entered my eternal rest. Methinks, 
the consciousness that it is dispelling the shadows from one 
darkened household, or removing the thorns from one 
aching bosom, will enhance my enjoyment even in heaven. 
But in presenting these pages to the world, I wish to be un- 
derstood as addressing men of sense and sensibility only. I 
am well convinced that there are husbands who would read 
my sad story without one emotion of symyathy, and turn 
away with a sneer from the lessons it inculcates. There are 
others, so degraded by vice and hardened by se!fishness, that 
they need sterner and more fearful means than I command, 








leviation in the fact of my daughter’s existence. Butin the 


to teach them their violated duties. With any who tram- 
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ple wantonly on the solemn vows of the marriage covenant, 
and wilfully abuse and torture those whose destinies they 
tule, I have no controversy. I leave them with an almost 
hopeless prayer, that some power may yet reclaim them, but 
assured an appeal from me would be worse than impotent. 
My address is intended for those who desire to make the 
trusting hearts happy, that look to them, for weal or wo, 
through life’s checkered pilgrimage. Earth hath few sor- 
rows that affection cannot solace or render tolerable. But 
wounded love causes a shadow to come over the brighest 
and fairest lot. Let, then, the husband, who would gather 
flowers around his domestic altar cherish their growth, and 
watch, lest any deleterious influence infect the atmosphere 
and cause their withering. To preserve cheerfulness and 
good-temper in his wife, he should exhibit them himself. If 
he desires that others should treat her with respect, let him, 
in public as well as private, evince a regard for her senti- 
ments and feelings. A contemptuous or careless word, a 
reproof before witnesses, or an attempt to excite a laugh, at 
her expense, has struck a dart to the bosom of many a sen- 
sitive wife. God seems to have designed woman as the 
refiner and softener of the hardier nature of man, and, there- 
fore, constituted her with more delicacy (not more depth) 
of sensibility, and a keener perception of the small courte- 
sies which sweeten and embellish without adding to the in- 
trinsic value of social intercourse. A female, whose deport- 
ment is rude and unpolished, is disgusting even to a man 
who has not been accustomed to regard manner as indica- 
tive of character. He cannot or he will not believe that re- 
finement of mind and heart can be omitted with such an 
exteriour. Are not the weaker sex, then, excusable, if, 
with their quicker sense of deficiency in the “‘ minor mo. 
rals” of life, they fail to discriminate between the indica- 
tions of feeling and feeling itself? Woman looks up to 
man for protection, instruction and support ; and, when she 
becomes a wife, depends upon her husband entirely for her 
happiness. If tenderness, and sympathy, and consideration 
are wanting on his part, no other qualities can supply their 
place. He may be richly endowed with genius, knowledge 
may pour her treasures at his feet, and fame may twine a 
diadem for his brow ; yea, many virtues may adorn his cha- 
racter, and yet the wife who acknowledges all those lofty 
gifts, and listens with approving pride to his praises, may be 
a wretched woman. She feels him to be deficient in those 
tender and indulgent sensibilities, on whose imagined exist- 
ence her castle of felicity was reared, and, missing in his 
habitual demeanour those manifestations of special intergst, 
so dear to affection, throws up her hopes of earthly bliss at 
once. Could he be made sensible of the defect, which, per- 
haps may be only in his manner, and be willing to correct 
it, how much of brightness would be added to the lustre of 
his own lot! 

Conjugal happiness is necessarily reflective. It is im- 
possible that one of tle parties can be miserable without 
communicating sadness to the other, unless there is decep- 
tion, and the best sustained deception cannot long elude 
discovery in so near 2 relation. The heart will betray it- 
self. There ought to be sympathy between a man and his 
wife in everything—sympathy as perfect as our limited per- 
ceptions of each other’s emotions will permit us to feel. T'o 
ensure this, there must not only be entire frankness and un- 
reserved confidence, but a careful studying of the respective 
traits, in order to conform to the taste and respond to the 
wishes. This must, of course, be a mutual effort. Recipro- 
cated love makes it easy. In woman, sympathy appears an 
instinct. I have rarely seen a wife without it, except in the 
one particular of mistaking the extent of the husband’s re- 








gard for herself, and then she was blinded by the intensity 


of her interest. 

In man, it requires cultivation and encouragement. Hg 
has lees acquaintance fenerally with the more delicate me. 
chanism of the human heart, and its intricate windings and 
shades of feeling. But in him I have observed it exquisite. 
ly developed. 

I have now extended my remarks beyond their proposed 
limits, but shall not regret trespassing so long upon the pa. 
tience of my readers, if I may indulge the hope of having 
added a single mite to the treasury of experience, which will 
circulate for the happiness of others. I will indulge that 
hope. I“ cast my bread upon the waters,” may it “ be 
seen after many days.” 





“ Well, Fanny,” said Mr. Granby to his daughter, the : 


day following the perusal of the manuscript, ‘* does Charles 
Clarenham still think himself qualified to become the guar. 
dian of your happiness, or is he content to leave it in your 
father’s keeping ?” 

“Charles must answer that question,” was her reply. 

* And you, my child—are you yet willing to incur the 
hazard your mother did, with her sad lot to warn you?” 

“J do not deem my mother’s lot sad, when she was 


mourned so long and deeply. And you, my dear father, | 


have been at last the greater sufferer,” said Fanny, clasping 
her arms around his neck. “It shall henceforth be my 


pleasant task to render your future years as happy as my 


mother would have done, had her life been spared. You 
have petted me far too much, my father; I must now pet 
you. I only wonder that I am not spoiled. But that remark 
is no compliment to your judgment, so I must try and be 
very perfect, to do credit to your training.” 

‘She had spoken rapidly and sportively to dispel the 
unusual gravity of her parent, and perhaps to conceal her 
own emotions, and defer the acquired answer to this last 
interrogatory. But when it was again repeated, she said, 
thoughtfully and earnestly, “ whatever your decision may 
be, father, it shall have my concurrence. If your peace 
will be the least disturbed by my union with Mr. Clarenham, 
I will never be his wife, only tell me so. That I regard him 
highly, my father, I will not deny ; and with your experience 
to admonish and warn us,, why may we not be happy? He 
would never, of course, leave you. Your happinness would 
always be our first concern. I could not endure a separa 
tion from my father,” added she, pressing his hand affection. 
ately to her lips. “ But with all my mother’s yearning for 
devoted love, I still think that Iam better prepared to un 
derstand Charles, than she wasyou. You think that the hap. 
piness of married life is chiefly impaired by a misconstruction 
of each other’s feelings. If Charles and I sustain that relation, 
we have determined on perfect confidence.” There was 
deep and painful apprenhension in the heart of the father, 
but he suffered not its shadow to darken his countenance. 

Charles and Fanny were united, and whether they pro 
fited by the admonition of Mr. Granby or not, whether they 
realized their bright anticipations of connubial felicity, o 
mourned over their withering, we leave our married readers 
to determine according to their several experience. And 
sure we are, that, while many hearts will sadly respond to the 
correctness of the sentiments here recorded, there are others 
who can truthfully attest, that the day-dreams of their nup- 
tial hour have passed into reality, that even hope hath fold- 
ed her pinion, and rested from her high aspirings in the 
contentment of domestic bliss, and that of al! the institu: 
tions earth can boast for the welfare of mankind, there i 
none 80 productive of happiness as matriage. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH LADY. 


Ir the old English lady is a widow and lives alone, the 
manners of her condition and time of life are so much the 
more apparent. She generally dresses in plain silks, that 
make a gentle rustling as she moves about the silence of her 
room; and she wears a nice cap with a lace border, that 
comes under the chin, In a placket at her side is an old 
enamelled watch, unless it is locked up in a drawer of her 

ilet, for fear of accidents. Her waist is rather tight and 
trim than otherwise, as she had a fine one when young ; and 
she is not sorry if you see a pair of her stockings on a table, 
that you may be aware of the neatness of her leg and foot. 
Contented with these and other evident indications of a good 
shape, and letting her young friends understand that she 
can afford to obscure it a little, she wears pockets, and uses 
them well too. In the one is her handkerchief, and any 
heavier matter that is not likely to come out with it, such as 
the change of a sixpence; in the other is a miscellaneous 
assortment, consisting of a pocket-book, a bunch of keys, a 
needle-case, a spectacle-case, crumbs of biscuit, a nutmeg 
and grater, a smelling-bottle, and, according to the season, 
an orange or apple, which after many days she draws out, 
warm and glossy, to give to some little child that has well 
behaved itself. She generally occupies two rooms, in the 
neatest condition possible. In the chamber is a bed with a 
white coverlet, built up high and round, to look well, and 
with curtains of a pastoral pattern, consisting alternately of 
large plants, and shepherds and shepherdesses. On the man- 
tle-piece are more shepherds and shepherdesses, with dot- 
eyed sheep at their feet, all in coloured ware : the man, per- 
haps, in a pink jacket and knots of ribbons at his knees and 
shoes, holding his crook lightly in one hand, and with the 
other at his breast, turning his toes out and looking tenderly 
at the shepherdess: the woman holding a crook also, and 
modestly returning his look, with a gipsy-hat jerked up be- 
hind, a very slender waist, with petticoat and hips to coun- 
teract, and the petticoat pulled up through the pocket-holes, 
in order to show the trimness of her ancles. But these pat- 
terns, of course, are various. The toilet is ancient, carved 
at the edges, and tied about with a snow-white drapery of 
muslin. Beside it are various boxes, mostly japan ; and the 
set of drawers are exquisite things for a little girl to rum- 
mage, if ever little girl be so bold,—containing ribbons and 
laces of various kinds; linen smelling of lavender, of the 
flowers of which there is always dust in the corners ; a heap 
of pocket-books for a series of years; and pieces of dress 
long gone by, such as head-fronts, stomachers, and flowered 
satin shoes, with enormous heels. The stock of letters are 
under especial lock and key. So much for the bed-room. 
In the sitting-room is rather a spare assortment of shining 
old mahogany furniture, or carved arm-chairs equally old, 
with chintz draperies down to the ground ; a folding or other 
screen, with Chinese figures, their round, little-eyed, meek 
faces perking sideways; a stuffed bird, perhaps in a glass 
case (a living one is too much for her;) a portrait of her 
husband over the mantle-piece, in a coat with frog-buttons, 
and a delicate frilled hand lightly inserted in the waistcoat ; 
and opposite him on the wall, is a piece of embroidered 
literature, framed and glazed, containing some moral distich 
or maxim, worked in angular capital letters, with two trees 
or parrots below, in their proper colours; the whole con- 
cluding with an ABC and numerals, and the name of the 
fair industrious, expressing it to be “‘ her work, January 14, 
1762.” The rest of the furniture consists of a looking-glass 
with carved edges, perhaps a settee, a hassock for the feet, 
a mat for the little dog, and a small set of shelves, in which 
are the Spectator and Guardian, the Turkish Spy, a Bible 
and Prayer Book, Youug’s Night Thoughts with a piece of 
lace in it to flatten, Mrs. Rowe’s Devout Exercises of the 
Heart, Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery, and perhaps Sir Charles 
Grandison, and Clarissa. John Buncle is in the closet 
among the pickles and preserves. The clock ison the landing- 
place between the two room doors, where it ticks audibly but 
quietly ; and the landing-place, as well as the stairs, is car- 
peted toa nicety. The house is most in character, and prop- 





erly coeval, if it is in a retired suburb, and strongly built, 
With wainscot rather than paper inside, and lockers in the | 
windows. Before the windows should be some quivering | 
poplars. Here the old lady receives a few quiet visitors to, 
tea, and perhaps an early game at cards: or you may see | 
her going out on the same kind of visit herself, with a light| 
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umbrella running up into a stick and crooked ivory handle, 
and her little dog, equally famous for his love to her and 
captious antipathy to strangers. Her grand-children dislike 
him on holidays, and the boldest sometimes ventures to give 
him a sly kick under the table. When she returns at night, 
she appears, if the weather happens to be doubtful, in a ca- 
lash ; and her servant in pattens, follows half behind and 
half at her side, with a lantern. 

Her opinions are not many nor new. She thinks the 
clergyman a nice man. The Duke of Wellington, in her 
opinion, is a very great man; but she has a secret prefer. 
ence for the Marquis of Granby. She thinks the young women 
of the present day too forward, and the men not respectful 
enough ; but hopes her grandchildren will be better; though 
she differs with her daughter in several points respecting their 
management. She sets little value on the new accomplish- 
ments; is a great though delicate connoisseur in butcher’s 
meat and allsorts of housewifery; andif you mention waltzes, 
expatiates on the grace and fine breeding of the minuet 
She longs to have seen one danced by Sir Charles Grandi- 
som, whom she almost considers as a real person. She likes 
a walk of a summer's evening, but avoids the new streets, 
canals, &c., and sometimes goes through the churchyard, 
where her children and her husband lie buried, serious, but 
not melancholy. She has had three great epochs in her 
life:—her marriage—her having been at court, to see the 
king and queen and royal family—and a compliment on 
her figure she once received, in passing, from Mr. Wilkes, 
whom she describes asa sad, loose man, but engaging. 
His plainness she thinks much exaggerated. If anything 
takes her at a distance from home, it is still the court; but 
she seldom stirs, even for that. The last time but one that 
she went, was to see the Duke of Wirtemberg; and most 
probably for the last time of all, to see the Princess Char- 
lotte and Prince Leopold. From this beatific vision she re- 
turned with the same admiration as ever for the fine come- 
ly appearance of the Duke of York and the rest of the fam- 
ily, and great delight at having had a near view of the prin- 
cess, whom she speaks of with smiling pomp and lifted mit- 
tens, clasping them as passionately as she can together, and 
calling her, in a transport of mixed loyalty and self-love, a 
fine royal young creature, and “ Daughter of England.” 








MODERN MYTHOLOGY. 


O’er Roman page and Grecian scroll, 
And sculptured forms of olden time, 
I've pored, till, rising in my soul, 
I’ve felt the mythick faith sublime, 
While fancy to the eye of thought, 
The deities of eld has brought. 


Where, through Aonia’s laurel shade, 
Gush Helicon's immortal waters, 
I’ve marked the magic choirs, where played 
Fair Music’s soul-enchanting daughters ; 
And caught the sounds of harp and lyre, 
As swept their hands the chords of fire. 


The leaf-crowned dryads of the wood, 
Disporting through their shades, I’ve seen, 
And Nereids of the glassy flood, 
With floating locks like emeralds green ; 
The bright-eyed sylvans, and the fawns 
And satyrs dancing o’er the lawns. 


‘Thus sculptured stone our page unrolled, 
Has summon’d oft to fancy’s eyes, 

The forms, that in the “age of gold,” 
Greece worshipped as divinities ; 

But in thy face and mien I see 

A living, present deity. 


No Naiad by the mossy fount, 
No Nereid by the ocean shore, 
No bounding Oread of the mount, 
A sweeter, heavenlier beauty wore— 
No! ne’er did Grecian knee incline 
To nymph or goddess more divine. 


As flowers and wine of old were brought 
In sacrifice, I wreathe for thee, 
Oh! beauteous maid, the flowers of thought, 
And pour my soul’s full tide and free; 
And with love’s holiest accents bless 
Thy innocence and loveliness. B. 
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DIARY OF TOWN TRIFLES. 
(KEPT REGULARLY FOR THE NEW MIRROR.) 

May and its ther-wise perfor ble dress—Ole 
Bull's white hat—Bull’s futurity—Macready’s re-appearance, 
and a critique upon him—Dickens and his inability to argue— 
Leigh Hunt and the new appreciation of him, etc. etc. 

May has certainly done its duty by the grass and leaves, 
but with an ill grace—stormy and chilly. The ladies take 
the milliner’s word for straw-hat time, and resolutely go 
abroad looking spring-like, but the seasonable wear has been 
half the month unseasonable. The gentlemen, in whom un- 
timeliness of dress is more subject to ridieule, (though, pray 
why?) have kept on with the unwhisperables of April, and 
but one white hat has made its luminous track through 
Broadway—O se Butt’s! The great master of the pathos 
and power of sound arrived from the South with a southerly 
hat, but being, in himself, a fashion 

“ of that credent bulk 
That no particular censure once can touch 
But it confounds the breather,” 

he has not accommodated his poetry to the black-hat de- 

pression of the thermometer. (By the way, Orlando Fish, 

King of Hatters, will please inform the Mirror by special 

messenger, why—since it is advisable at all seasons to keep 

the head cool—why a white beaver hat, hot enough for a 

rabbit-warren at all times of the year, should be so ridicu- 

lously unseasonable except in very hot weather ?) 

It was refreshing to see the inspired countenance of the 
great musician once more—the unquestionable St. Peter of 
the heaven of stringed instruments. His face is as luminous 
as a cathedral window lit for christmas, and he walks, talks 
and gesticulates as if the twenty souls compressed within 
him were all struggling “for the Speaker’s eye.” What a 
habit of inner man must be his! How will he ever “ put on 
the break,” when it is time to go down hill?) What will he 
do as an “ extinct voleano”—the fire still in his bowels but 
the crater hardened over? Ah, my dear Ole, you will have 
great need of an eruption in those days! Heaven only 
knows what Vesuvius and you will suffer when the grass 
grows over you, like other once fiery eminences, and you 
are seal’d up till the melting of the great conflagration! 
Meantime, let’s hear you! Turn off the scoria from your 
violin in rivers of musical lava, and reign king on the vol- 
cano throne of Paganini! You are happy at least in not 
being “ the grave of your deserving.” 











Macready has come back from the South and played an- 
other engagement at the Park—and played delightfully. A 
man who comes from England with a piled up “ Pelion” of 
renown, and the “ Ossa” of long absence on top of it, as did 
Macready last autumn, starts to soar from a summit of ex- 
pectation which dwindles his flight to a disappointment. I 
was. on the plains with other spectators at the time, and it 
seemed to me as it did to them, that Anticipation, (who 
** sits alway in the clouds”) was scarce approached by his 
best effort. Now, however, (to drop the figure,) Macready, 
returning from a well-criticised tour, plays on a level with 
other actors, though it would doubtless irk him to accept any 
advantage from people’s thinking so, and his superiority, 
what there is of it, is realizable and easily allowed. He is 
the histrionic Art’s living master, no doubt, and though we 
may see actors of greater original bursts of genius, we pro- 
bably never shall see “ his like again” in the quantity of 
merit he puts into a play, from the first scene to the last. 
Few treats are more thoroughly enjoyable than his playing, 
looked at in this light. To the scholar sitting tranquilly to 





hear his favourite author well read, and to the practised 


—= 


nothing could be finer. Macready should have his beg 


ing go for what Knowles’s does—the aside of his reputation, 
In Horne’s “ Spirit of the Age,” by the way, are some 
quote-worthy remarks upon Macready’s difficult role as 4 
manager (in the constant and troublesome receipt of many. 


script plays) and as an actor: , 


Whatever troubles, pertinacities, and wearisome applica. 
tions Mr. Macready may have experienced from the author 
of dramas previous to his becoming a manager, it cannot 
be doubted, but that they must have multiplied prodigiously 
afterwards. The most improbable plots, or the most inex. 
tricable non-constructions, with characters at once mop. 
strous and imbecile, outrageous and inconsequential, are 
forwarded to managers by hundreds every season, from the 
pens of educated, half educated, and totally uneducated 
men,—without the ability to put two acts, or perhaps two 
scenes, together with consecutive action and direct purpose; 
without an idea of consistency in any one character; with. 


total disregard of what is convenient or impossible in the 
nature and sequence of scenery; yet each one believing 
that his play is, of all others, the most eligible to the mana. 
ger, and—if the notion of a “ cast” occurs at all—the most 
eligible for the talents of the given company. The fate of 
all these picces may be anticipated. But there is another 
class of men, who at intervals of from one to three year, 
transmit dramatic productions to managers. These authors 
are not numerous; some of them are known in the literary 
world, some not. They are, for the most part, solitary stu- 
dents of nature and the passions, of philosophy, of literature, 
and of art; they have worked secretly for years, and the 
midnight lamp and the shadow on the wall have been sole 
witnesses of their toils, their enthusiasms, and their aspir- 
ing dreams. Straightened in means, no doubt, they usually 
are, so that at last the time which they have given to pre- 
paring themselves to be worthy of some honour, needs alit. 
tle remuneration. And these men are treated precisely 
with the same rejection and neglect as those previously de. 
scribed. So certainly as they have suffered themselves to be 
deluded by the compliments and exhortaions to publish their 
tragedies or plays, and to renew their efforts in the some 
class of composition, so certainly have they been injured in 
the worst way ; their time, their energies, and their health 
wasted, and in cases where the impulse was too strong to 
be checked, and they have had no private resources, 
they have been ruined. That the dramas they forwarded to 
manegements were unskilful in some respects, dangerous in 


admit of a doubt; but it is questionable if they were more 
unskilful, dangerous, or wanting, than those accepted and 
acted productions which, with every assistance from mans 
gers and actors, have proved ruinous to all parties. 

What with the claims of the able and the incompetent, 
the reasonable and the unreasonable, the men of genius and 
talent with a definite aim, and the men of self-delusion ant 
a puzzled will,—the logical heads and the half insane, the 
flattering advice of another, and the retreating opinionof 
all, as the manager himself began to come to a decision— 
Mr. Macready must have had a most feverish seat of pow. 
er, and a most troublesome and thankless reign. The 
bad success here which caused him to make a trip to Ame 
rica, has very possibly been the saving of his life and health, 
and may be regarded as a gratulatory result by everybody, 
since everybody must look forward with interest to his 
reer, which will probably be renewed in this country y 
fresh “ revivals” of Shakspeare in one of the smaller thet- 
tres. So placed, with a less lavish expenditure in gorgeow 
redundancies and real upholstery, and wisely confining him 
self to the old established stock pieces, he would, mo 
probably, be very successful ; and that he would be most de 
servedly so, there can hardly exist a doubt. But he shoul 
carefully avoid all new pieces, and all pretence of encourag- 
ing living dramatists ; first, because, instructed by long & 
perience, he must have found that it is his destiny to & 
lect mediocrity or failure; and secondly, because he wil 
thus cease to excite the efforts and occupy the time of met 





of intellect, to no purpose. 
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theatre-goer, looking on with nice criticism of stage-effects, | 


yess 


niche with scholars and connoisseurs of art, and let his play. | 
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out the least prevision of effects upon an audience; with a | 


others, and wanting practical assistance in many, cannot | 
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Mr. Macready’s merits as an actor are far greater than 
his defects; let us, therefore, contemplate the former, chiefly. 
He is the first artist on the stage. On all those innumerable 
points of art connected with the stage, which he has studied 
from his youth, there is no one who possesses more know- 
ledge or skill in their application; and no one possesses 
both in an equal degree. He is rarely ‘‘ at home” in any- 
thing new, either of principle or practice, without long 
study, if then. His conception is slow, and by degrees; 
nor does it ever attain beyond acertain point. That ponit 
is the extremity of all that his study and practice can dis- 
cover and embody ; and it is very much. He has no reve- 
lations of genius, no inspirations except those which are 
unconsciously “ given off” at times from great physical 
energies. If he had any such revelations, he would adopt 
them doubtfully, and partially, and so defeat their essential 
meaning. But when he does embrace the whole of a cha- 
racter, (such as William Tell, Coriolanus, Iago, Cardinal 
Wolsey, King John,) he leaves little undone, and all the 
rest to admire, in the highest degree. He dresses to per- 
fection. He is the only man on the stage who seems to 
have a fine eye for true harmony of colour. Sometimes he 
has allowed spendid dresses to be destroyed by an equally 
splendid back-ground of similar colour, but never when he 
himself is in front of it. If he wore but a blanket, he would 
have a back-ground that should make that blanket the most 
gracious object the eye could rest upon—perhaps the focus 
of all attraction. He reads poetry very badly, as to rhythm 
—broken up—without melody—harsh—unmusical—shat- 
tered prose ; and yet he speaks with exquisite distinctness, 
and very impressively, because he is thoroughly in earnest. 
There is great finish in all he does—a definite aim, clearly 
worked out—and those who find little to admire in his act- 
ing, the fault is in them. 


Apropos—in this same Spirit of the Age there occurs a 
shrewd remark, also worth transplanting—a “ slip” from a 
very generous analysis of Dickens’s genius and character. 
the author says :— 


“ Mr. Dickens is, in private, very much what might be | walls of his room with garlands. 


expected from his works—by no means an invariable coinci- 
dence. He talks much, or little, according to his sympa- 
thies. His conversation is genial. He hates argument ; in 
fact, he is unable to argue—a common case with impulsive 
characters who see the whole truth, and feel it crowding 
and struggling at once for immediate utterance. He never 
talks for effect, but for the truth or fun of the thing. He 
tells a story admirably, and generally with humorous exag- 
gerations. His sympathies are of the broadest, and his 
literary tastes appreciate all ‘excellence. In private, the 
general impression of him is that of a first-rate practical in- 
tellect with no nonsense about him. Seldom, if ever, has 
aman been more beloved by contemporary authors, and 
by the public of his time.” 


With all his sins towards our country, Dickens is a glo- 
tious creature, God blesshim! It has moistened our eyes 
to read Horne’s praise of him in this book—just—every 
word of it—our instinct will have it so. 

Mr. Horne, (the author of the “ Spirit of the Age,”) is a 
picturesque writer, as will have been seen, and his style is 
patticularly suited to the dashing off portraits ata heat. In 
his contrast between Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt, he shows 
wp the mockers of the cockney school, and then falls into a 
very agreeable and “ fluttering-wise” commentary on the 
genius and character of Hunt. Read it not with a gulp, 
dear reader, but with deliberation, “ gustful, odorous and 
tactile.” 

The ‘“‘Coekney School” was as little-:minded a catch- 
word of distinctive abuse as ever came from the splenetic 
pen of a writer “at a loss for something.” The cheek of 
the impartial historian, as of the true critic of present times, 

in having to recount, that Lamb, who stammered 

out in child-like simplicity, his wit beautiful with wisdom— 
Coleridge, so full of genius and all rare acquirements 
that Hazlitt, who dwelt gloriously with philosophy in a 
thamber of imagery—that Shelley, with his wings of gold. 


| presented. 





 fire—that Keats, who saw divine visions, aud the pure 


Greek ideal, because he had the essence in his soul—that 
Leigh Hunt (now the sole survivor of all these) true poet 
and exquisite essayist—and finally Alfred Tennyson—were 
of the writers so stigmatized! Eventually the term was 
used as a reproach by people who had never been out of 
London, and by Scotchmen who had never been out of 
Edinburgh—and then—that is, when this fact was discover- 
ed pretty generally—then the epithet was no more heard. 
But while in use, its meaning seemed to be—pastoral, mi- 
nus nature; and it is a curious and striking fact, that every 
one of the eminent men to whom it was applied was a 
marked example of the very contrary characteristic. It 
hence would appear that the term was chiefly applicable to 
the men themselves who used it ; because, knowing nothing 
of pastoral nature, they did not recognize it when placed 
before them, but conceived it must be a mere affectation of 
something beyond their own civic ideas. If the word had 
meant simply an exclusion, as livers in cities, from a famil- 
iarity with the country—if it had meant the acquirement of 
conventional views and and artificial habits from this acci- 
dent of place ; then it suited Dr. Johnson, Pope, and his 
“ wits about town” with tolerable propriety. 

Leigh Hunt, the poet of ** Foliage” and the “Story of 
Rimini,” the author of some of the most exquisite essays in 
the English language, of a romance (“Sir Ralph Esher,’) 
full of power and beauty, and of the “ Legend of Florence,” 
a production remarkable for dramatic excellence and a pure 
spirit of generous and refined morality, is likely to be ho- 
noured with more love from posterity, than he ever receiv- 
ed, or can hope to receive, from his contemporary public. 
Various circumstances combined to the ruffling of the world 
beneath his feet—and the two years of his imprisonment 
for libel, when he covered his prison-walls with garlands of 
roses, and lived, in spite of fate and the king’s attorney-gen- 
eral, in a bower—present a type, in the smiling quaintness 
of their oppositions, of the bitterness and sweetness, the 
constraint and gay-heartedness of his whole life besides. 
At the very time he was thus imprisoned, his physician had 
ordered him much horse-exercise, his health having been 
greatly impaired by sedentary habits. Still, he covered the 


On a survey of the ordinary experiences of poets, we are 
apt to come hastily to a conclusion, that a true poet may 
have quite enough tribulation by his poetry, for all good 
= of adversity, without finding it necessary to 

eak any fresh ground of vexation :—but Leigh Hunt, im- 
prudent in his generation, was a gallant politician, as well 
as a genuine poet; and, by his connection with the “ Ex. 
aminer” newspaper, did, in all the superfluity of a youth 
full of animal spirits, sow the whirlwind and reap the tor- 
nado. We have also heard of some other Mterary offences 
of thirty or forty years ago, but nobody cares to recollect 
them. In religious feeling, however, he has been misre- 
It is certain that no man was ever more capa- 
ble of the spirit of reverence ; for God gifted him with a lov. 
ing genius—with a genius to love and bless. He looks full 
tenderly into the face of every man, and woman, and child, 
and living creature ; and the beautiful exterior world, even 
when it is in angry mood, he smoothes down softly, as in 
recognition of its sentiency, with a gentle caressing of the 
fancy—Chaucer’s irrepressible “ Ah, benedicite,” falling for 
ever from his lips! There is another point of resemblance 
between him and several of the elder poets, who have a so- 
cial joyous full-heartedness ; a pathetic sweetness ; a love 
of old stories, and of sauntering about green places; and a 
liking for gardens and drest nature, as well as fields and 
forests; though he is not always so simple as they, in his 
mode of of describing, but is apt to elaborate his admiration, 
while his elder brothers described the thing—and left it so. 
He presses into association with the old Elizabethan sing. 
ing choir, just as the purple light from Italy and Marini had 
flushed their forehads ; and he is an Italian scholar himself, 
besides having read the Greek idyls. He has drunken deep 
from “ the beaker full of the warm South,” and loves to sit 
in the sun, indolently turning and shaping a fancy “light as 
air,” or—and here he has never had justice done him—in 
brooding deeply over the welfare, the struggles, and hopes 
of humanity. Traces of this high companionship and these 
pleasant dispositions are to be found like lavender between 
the leaves of his books; while a fragrance native to the 





ground—which would be enough for the reader’s pleasure, 
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though the lavender were shaken out—diffuses itself tresh 
and peculiar over all. He is an original writer: his indi- 
viduality extending into mannerism, which is individuality 
prominent in the mode. When he says new things, he puts 
them strikingly ; when he says old things, he puts them 
newly—and no intellectual and good-tempered reader will 
complain of this freshness, on account of a certain “knack 
at trifling,” in which he sometimes chooses to indulge. He 
does, in fact, constrain such a reader into sympathy with 
him—constrain him to be glad with “the spirit of joy” of 
which he, the poet, is possessed—and no living poet has 
that obvious and overflowing delight in the bare act of com- 
position, of which this poet gives sign. ‘* Composition” is 
not a word for him—we might as well use it of a bird— 
such is the ease with which it seems to flow! Yet he is an 
artist and constructor also, and is known to work very hard 
at times before it comes out so bright, and graceful, and pre- 
tending to have cost no pains at all. He spins golden lines 
round and round and round, as a silk-worm in its cocoon. 
He is not without consciousness of art—only he is consci- 
ous less of design in it, than of pleasure and beauty. His 
excessive consciousness of grace in-the turning of a line, 
and of richness in the perfecting of an image, is what some 
people have called “ coxcombry:” and the manner of it ap- 
proaches to that conscious, side-long, swimming gait, ba. 
lancing between the beautiful and the witty, which is re- 
markable in some elder poets. 

His versification is sweet and various, running into 
Chaucer’s cadences. His blank verse is the most success- 
fully original in its freedom, of any that has appeared since 
the time of Beaumont and Fletcher. His images are com- 
monly beautiful, if often fantastic—clustering like bees, or 
like grapes—sometimes too many for the vines—a good 
fault in these bare modern days. His gatherings from na- 
ture are true to nature; and we might quote passages which 
would disprove the old by-gone charge of ‘* Cockneyism,” 
by showing that he had brought to bear an exceeding nice- 
ness of actual observation upon the exterior world. His 
nature, however, is seldom moor-land and mountain-land ; 
nor is it, for the most part, English nature. We have hints 
of fauns and the nymphs lying hidden in the shadow of the 
old Italian woods; and the sky overhead is several tints too 
blue for home experiences. It is nature, not by tradition, 
like Pope’s nature; nor quite by sensation and reflection, 
like Wordsworth’s—it is nature by memory and phantasy ; 
true, but touched with an exotic purple. His sympathies 
with men are wide as the distance between joy and grief ; 
and while his laughter is audible and resistless, in pathos, 
and depth of tender passionateness, he is no less sufficient. 
The tragic power of the “ Story of Rimini” has scarcely 


been exceededwby any English poet, alive or dead ; and his |, 


“ Legend of Florence” is full of the “ purification of pity,” 
and the power of the most Christian-like manhood and 
sympathy. We might have fancied that the consciousness 
of pleasure in composition, which has been attributed to 
this poet, and the sense of individuality which it implies, 
would have interfered with the right exercise of the dra. 
matic faculty—but the reason of tears is probably stronger 
in him than the consciousness of beauty. He has in him, 
displayed it occasionally, an exaltation and a sense 
divine, under a general aspect. A very noble dra. 
lyric, on the liberation of the soul from the body, 
Chhin tho last coven pease, ban beth Gheee qual 
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MAY. 


I FEEL a newer life in every gale ; 
The winds, that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours,— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south-wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 
And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there ; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves ; 
And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play ; 
And the full-brimming floods, 
pt pe to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun. 





THE BREVIARY. 


WE gave, some weeks since, a scene from Croly’s beau. 
tiful drama of Carinine. It has occasioned frequent in. 
quiry for the play, and as we have not room to republish it 


give one scene more. The character of Catiline, as 
drawn by Cicero, though peculiar to us all as schoolboys, 
may be worth recalling. ‘ He had,” as I suppose you all 
remember, “ a multitude, not perhaps so much of virtues, as 
of approaches to virtues. He was the most extraordinary 
contradiction on earth; a compound of all opposite quali- 
ties. Who could stand higher with honourable men at one 
time? or, at another, who was more implicated with the 
worst?) He had a wonderful power of bending individuals 
to his interests ; no man could exhibit more zeal; none be 
more liberal of his public credit, his purse, and, when 
darker occasions called for it, his whole invention in evil. 
Austere with the rigid, gay with the gay, grave with the 
grave, ardent with the young, bold with the bold, and 
sumptuous with the prodigal: by this singular flexibility 
| and variety of powers he collected around him men of all 
descriptions, the daring and dissolute, and, at the same 
time, many of the manly and estimable.” The scene 
; which follows is from the second Act, and represents aa 
| apartment in Catiline’s palace. He enters, much perturb 
ed, reading a letter which had been flung on his pillow. 
CATILINE. 


FLUNG on my pitow ' does the last night's wine 
Perplex me still? Its words are wild and bold. 
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My reputation? What shield’s for my name, 
When I shall fling it, like my corpse, to those 
Who dared not touch it living, for their lives ? 

So, there lies satisfaction ; and my veins 

Must weep—for nothing! when my enemies 
Might be compell’d to buy them drop by drop. 
No! by the Thunderer, they shall pay their price. 


| Todie! in days when helms are burnishing ; 


When heaven and earth are —~ for a change ; 
And die by my own hand !—Give up the game 
Before the dice are thrown !—Clamour for chains, 
Before the stirring trumpet sounds the charge !— 
Bind up my limbs—a voluntary mark — 
For the world’s enginery, the ruffian gibe, 
The false friend’s sneer, the spurn of the safe foe, 
The sickly, sour hypocrisy, that loves 
‘lo find a wretch to make its moral of, 
Crushes the fallen, and calls it Charity !—— 
Sleep in your sheath ! . 
[He puts up the poniard. 
How could my mind give place 
To thoughts so desperate, rash and mutinous ? 
Fate governs all things. Madman! would I give 
Joy to my enemies, sorrow to my friends,— 
Shut up the gate of hope upon myself? 
My sword may thrive ‘— ; 
Dreams, dreams! My mind's as full 

Of vapourish fantasies as a sick girl’s ! 
I will abandon Rome,—give back her scorn 
With tenfold scorn: break up all league with her,— 
All memories. I will not breathe her air, 
Nor warm me with her fire, nor let my bones 
Mix with her sepulchres. ‘The oath is sworn. 

[AURELIA enters with papers. 


AURELIA. 
What answer’s for this pile of bills, my lord? 


CATILINE. 
Who can have sent them here ? 
AURELIA. 
Your creditors ! 
As if some demon woke them all at once, 
These have been crowding on me since the morn. 
Here, Caius Curtius claims the prompt discharge 
Of his half million sesterces; besides 
The interest on your bond, ten thousand more. 
Six thousand for your Tyrian canopy ; 
Here, for your Persian horses—your Trireme : 
Here, debt on debt. Will you discharge them now ? 
CATILINE. 
I'll think on it. 
AURELIA. 
It must be now ; this day! 
Or, by to-morrow, we shall have no home. 
CATILINE, 
'T will soon be all the same. 


AURELIA. 

thicens » We are ey ! 
gold, my father’s presents, jewels, rings— 

All, to the baubles on my neck, are gone. 
The consulship might have upheld us still ; 
But now,—we must go down. 

CATILINE. 

Aurelia !—wife ! 
All will be well ; but hear me—stay—a little ; 
had intended to consult with you— 


departure—fi ity. 
AURELIA (indignantly and surprised.) 
Rome ! 
CATILINE, 
Even so, fair wife! even so: we must leave Romo. 
AURELIA, 
Let me look on you; are you Catiline 7 
CATILING. 
Ihnow not what I am,—we suet be gone ! 
. aunensa 
earicene (wildly ) 
Net yet net yet! 
aveetrs 
Lot thee tebe al! | 
eave 
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AURELIA. 
Seize on your house? 
CATILINE. 
Seize my last sesterce ! Let them have their will. 


We must endure. Ay, ransack—ruin all; 
Tear up my father’s grave,—tear out m 
Wife ! the world’s-wide,—Can we not 
Can we not find on earth a den, or tom 
AURELIA. 
Before I stir, they shall hew off my hands. 


CATILINE. 


heart. 
i beg? 
og or beg 


What's to be done? 
AURELIA. 
Hear me, Lord Catiline : 
The day we wedded.—’Tis but three short years! 
You were the first patrician here,—and I— 
Was Marius’ daughter! There was not in Rome 
An eye, however haughty, but would sink 
When I turn’d on it: when | pass’d the streets 
My chariot wheel was followed by a host 
Of your chief senators ; as if their gaze 
Beheld an empress on its golden round; 
An earthly providence! 
CATILINE. 
"T'was so !—’twas so! 
But it is vanish’d—gone. 
AURELIA. 
By yon bright sun! 
That day shall come again ; or, in its place, 
One that shall be an era to the world ! 


CATILINE. 
What's in your thoughts ? 
AURELIA. 


Our high and hurried life 
Has left us strangers to each other's souls: 
But now we think alike. You have a sword ; 
Have had a famous name i’ the legions ! 


CATILINE. 


(Eagerly. 


Hush! 
AURELIA. 
Have the walls ears? Great Jove; I wish they had; 
And tongues too, to bear witness to my oath, 
And tell it to all Rome. 
CATILINE. 
Would you destroy ? 
AURELIA. 
Were I a thunderbolt !— 
Rome’s ship is rotten : 
Has she not cast. you out ; and would you sink 
With her, when she can give no gain else 
Of her fierce fellowship? Who'd seek the chain, 
That link’d him to his mortal enemy ? 
Who'd face the pestilence in his foe’s house ? 
Who, when the poisoner drinks by chance the cup, 
That was to be his death, would squeeze the dregs, 
To find a drop to bear him company ? 


CATILINE. 
It will not come to this. 
AURELIA (haughtily.) 
Shall we be dragg’d, 
A show to all the city rabble ;—robb'd,— 
Down to the very mantle on our backs,— 


[Shrinking. 


A pair of branded beggars! Doubtless Cicero—— 
CATILINE. 
Cursed be the ground he treads! Name him no more. 


AURELIA. 
perp ~ see us to the a gates ; 
T east respect that he can 

hie : lord ? 
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; 7 —_———— 
CATILINE (scornfully.) } SONG.—ONCE UPON A TIME. nion 
, c sired 7 y i i s ° ° 
Y et, who has stirr d il Woman, you paint the air | On! once pe a time I knew a fairy little belle, Hav 
With Passion’s pencil. | And skipped with her in playful mood adown the flow’ry dell 
I play ry l 
AURELIA. | : ee : ’ coul 
X — |, And plucked with her the daisies fair—and I remember well, i 
Were my will a sword! The sunny locks that glowingly upon her young neck fell,— 
CATILINE. | Once upon a time ! hesit 
Hear me, bold heart! The . = amar 8 — | remember that I called her then my “little gipsy-queen,” a 
Could not atone my wrongs! I'm soul-shrunk, sick, 1 And ceded her a bright domain—my father’s cottage-green ; the 1 
Weary of man! And now my mind is fix'd | We sat in state on summer nights and watched the changing = 
For Lybia : there to make companionship | scene, mys 
Rather of bear and tiger,—of the snake,— |, The clouds assumed that flitted by, the stars and us between— sorry 
The lion in his hunger,—than of man ! {| Once upon a time ! VA 
; aie ee i Full many a crown of ivy-wood and roses wild I wove, a 
‘ once, g |, And placed the wreath her temples o’er—the temples o} iy 
orate yg Ngan} oe gaa j aoe gens Se Sanne Gee: Sonat the temples of | ob 
: re young Love ; ; 
You saw our entrance from the Gaulish war, |, When running to salute my queen, how vainly oft I strove, have 
When Sylla fled ? | As springing from my arms she tore, and bounded through the A: 
CATILINE. , i} grove,— f 
é a ee ? a 
My legion was in Spain. {| Once upon a time ! _ 
| e r 
AURELIA. {| A stately woman now is she, my gipsey-queen of old, rs 
We swept through Italy, a flood of fire, || And I a withered bachelor, who then was young and bold,— 
A living lava, rolling straight on Rome. || Yet often doth my fancy roam, unbridled, uncontrolled, and 
For oom, — i. — it, = whole tel || 'T'o those dear — we pene FO tae we so gaily strolled, close 
Was throng’d with suppliants—tribunes, consulars; _ | nce upon a time! | 
The eigen names oO’ the state. Could gold have bribed, Coul 
We might have pitch’d our tents, and slept on gold. ; Zelic 
But we had oak to do :—Our swords were thirsty. || Tue following story was told to the writer by a lady in cm 
We enter’d Rome, as conquerors, in arms ; ~ =a, , | 
I by my father’s side, cuirass’d and helm’d, I rance told during supper at a ball, and of course only “7 
Bellona beside Mars. | partially. The interstices have been supplied in writing live, 
CATILINE (with coldness.) | it, and the main thread of the narrative may be relied on is lef 
The world was yours ! ‘| as fact. The names are fictitious:— thro’ 
AURELIA. H — R e ‘ life. 
Rome was all eyes; the ancient totter’d forth ; | THE WIFE BEQUEATHED AND RESUMED. wl 
The cripple propp’d his limbs beside the wall ; || A beautiful girl of seventeen, in the convent-parlour of 
The dying left his bed to look, and die. ll Seint Agat! She is d d RS : you 
The way before us was a sea of heads ; ||Seint Agatha, She is dressed as a novice, and the light that 
The way behind a — phy me —: ‘breaks off from the curve of the raven hair put away under oles 
So, on we rode, in fierce and funeral pomp, \| ee ae : ne : . 
‘Through the long, living streets, that sank in gloom, | the close-fitting cap breaks off almost in sparkle s. For 80 year, 
As we, like Pluto and Proserpina, wend ||it may—as an artist knows. Ter eyes are like hounds in down 
Enthroned, rode on—like twofold destiny ! | the leash—fiery and eager. And if, in those ever-parted wie 
CATILINE (sternly—interrupting her.) and forward-pressing lips there is a possibility of languid re. a 
Those triumphs are but gewgaws. All the earth, . pose, the proof of it lies in the future. ‘They are slvepless 
What is it? Dust and smoke. I’ve done with life! : p pest . your 
ar a iaiont sterile meee Bites’ and dreamless, as yet, with a thirst unnamed and irrepressi- T" 
~ na (coming eee ir At a ‘|| ble, for the passions of life. Her name is Zelic. ane 
efore that eve—one hundred senators — i| : i : Si 
And fifteen hundred knights, had paid—in blood, i But we cannot make the past into the present. Change boar 
The price of ate _ a _— || the tense—for Zelie is dead now, or we could not record It 
Were my tongue thunder—I would cry, Revenge ! | ape 
ange story. I 
. ; | a tw 
_ CATILINE (in sudden paper | There was a ring at the convent door, and presently enter- mm 
No more of this! In, to your chamber, wife! || ed Colonel Count Montalembert, true to his appointment. ag 
There is a whirling lightness in my brain, i 7 z : gie. 
That will not now bear questioning —Away ! || He had written to the Lady Abbess to request an interview bend 
As AURELIA moves slowly towards the door.| with the daughter of his comrade, dead on the frozen track - 
[ y | 5 with 
Where are our veterans now ? ae on these walls ; of the retreat from Moscow. Flahault was to him, as his Bi 
I cannot turn their tissues into life. : ee , nae ; aie 
‘elcen ann eur snncntenn- vite ahaa Ghani? 1 right hand to his left, and as he covered up the stiffened body al 
Are we not beggars? Where have beggars friends ? || with snow, he had sworn to devote his life to that child with 
I oy nage oe a on — | whose name was last on the lips closed for ever. The Count iis 
I shake the state! /—What have I on ear’ ea f ae e 
But these two hands? Must I not dig or starve ?— Montalembe rt was Past fifty, and a constant sufferer from The 
Come back! I had forgot. My memory dies, his wounds; and his physicians had warned him that death ideal 
; pre ghd pooner hh to-night? was not far off. His bearing was still noble and soldierly, peers 
et all be o —_ : : : ; 
tte our last ;—it may be—let us sink however, and his frank and clear eye had lost little of its i 
In sumptuous ruin, with wonderers round us, wife ! lustre. pe 
yg _ ‘ ains 
witkcaake wea amahes; ‘She eoes,| ‘1 wrote to you the particulars of your father’s death, my nobil 
ss . " ae™:- S p 0D) 
I feel a nameless pressure on my brow, : child,” said the colonel, after the Abbess had left them alone, eae 
> - — heavens ae ny“ gu at his request. “I could not dwell on it again without more 7 
shapeless consciousness, . F i : 
rears, em ing o'er my head. They say, such thoughts emotion than is well for me. I must be brief even with of th 
Partake aT ieainie. what I have to say to his daughter—for that, too, will move pare 
. Ct 
Gin siisititensininens, di ° gaa at the casement. || 14 overmuch. You are very lovely, Zelie.” of hh 
us alr lh y SS. ’ i ‘ j 9 " ‘ 
Shall I be like thee yet? The clouds have past— 1} © You are very kind !” answered the novice, blushing, work 
And, like some mighty victor, he returns and dropping her long lashes upon her cheek. pe 
To his red city in the west, that now “ Very lovely, I say, and must love . t 5 
Spreads all her gates, and lights her torches up, ’ — S jo nella « and be beloved. I light 
In triumph for her glorious conqueror. is a woman's destiny, and your destiny more than most end 
(HAMILCAR enters hastily.) || women’s.” pa 
HIAMILCAR The count gazed into the deep eyes of his eager listencr, va ; 
Do I disturb you? |} and seemed embarrassed to know how to proceed. ‘ 
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“Hear me through,” he said, “‘ before you form an opi- 
nion of my motives. And first answer me a bold question. | 
Have you any attachment—have you ever seen a man you 
could love and marry.” 

“No!” murmured the blushing novice, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“ But you are likely to love, soon and rashly, once free in | 
the world—and that is one evil against which I will make 
myself your shield. And there is another—which I am only 
sorry that I need your permission and aid in averting. 

Zelie looked up inquiringly. 

“ Poverty—the grave of love—the palsy of the heart—the 
oblivion of beauty and grace! ‘T'o avert this from you, I 
have a sacrifice to demand at your hands.” 

Again the count stopped in embarrassment almost pain- 
ful, and Mademoiselle Montalembert with difficulty suppress- 
ed her impatience. 

“My physicians tell me,” he resumed, in a tone lower 
and calmer, ‘that my lease of life is wearing rapidly to a 
close. A year hence lies its utmost and inevitable limit. 
Could you live in the world, without love, for one year, 
Zelie 2” 

“ Monsieur!” was her surprised exclamation. 

“Then listen to my proposal. I have a fortune while I 
live, large enough for your most ambitious desires. But it 
is left to me with conditions which forbid my conveying it | 
through any link save marriage, and to my widow only for 
life. To give it you, I regret deeply for your sake to say, J 
must wed you. You start—do not answer me now. I leave 
you to revolve this in your mind till to-worrow. Remember 
that I shall not trouble you long, and that the name of Mon- 
talembert is as noble as your own, and that you require a 
year, perhaps more than a year, to recover from your first 
dizzy gaze upon the world. I shall put no restraint upon 
you. J have no wish but to fulfil my duty to my dead com- 
rade in arms, and to die, knowing that you will well bestow 
your heart when Iam gone. Adieu !’” 

The count disappeared, and, with her clasped hands 
pressed to her forehead, the novice paced the convent-par- 
lour until the refectory bell rang for dinner. * * * * 

It was an evening of June, in the gardens of Versailles. 
It was an evening of June, also, in the pest-house of St. 
Lazarus, and in the cell of the condemned felon in St. Pela- 
gic. Time, even in his holiday dress, visits indiscriminate- 
ly—the levelling caitiff! Have the unhappy any business 
with June ? 


But the gardens of Versailles were beginning to illuminate, | 
and the sky faded, with a glory more festal than sunlight, 
with the radiance of a myriad of glittering lamps, embellishing | 
even the trees and flowers beyond the meaning of nature. 
The work of the architect and the statuary at once stood 
idealized, and draped in an atmosphere of fairy-land, and the 
most beautiful woman of the Imperial court became more 
beautiful as she stepped into the glare of the alley of foun- 
tains. And who should that be—the fairest flower of French | 
nobility—but the young Countess Montalembert, just bloom- 
ing through the close of her first year of wedlock ! 

The Count Montalembert stepped with her from the shade 
of the orange-grove, and, without her arm, fell behind scarce 
perceptibly, that he might keep his eye filled with the grace 
of her motion, without seeming to worship her before the 
world. With every salient flow of that cloud-like drapery 
onward—with every twinkling step of those feet of airy 
lightness—the dark eyelashes beneath the soldier’s brow lifted 
and drooped again, as if his pulse of life and vision were alone 
governed by her swan-like motion. ‘The count had foergot- 
ten that he was to die. The year allotted to him by his phy- |, 


masa eo & 


|once commended him to woman. 


{her partner, that his breath must warm it. 


'sicians had passed, and, far from falling gradually to his 


doom, his figure had straightened, and his step grown firm, 


‘and his cheek and lip and eye had brightened with returning 
| health. 
' proved grateful and devoted, and at the chateau of Monta- 


He had drank life from love. The superb Zelie had 
lembert, in Southern France, she had seemed content to live 
with him, and him only, the most assiduous of nurses in all 
her glorious beauty. But though this was Paradise to the 
count, his reason, not his heart, told him it was imprison- 


,ment to her, and he had now been a month at the sump- 
| tuous court of Napoleon, an attendant upon a wife who was 


the star of the time—the beloved of all the court’s gay be- 
holders. 

As the Montalemberts strolled towards the chateau, which 
was now emitting floods of light from its many windows, a 


' young soldier, with a slight moustache just shading his Gre- 
| cian lip, joined them from a side-path, and claimed the hand 
'of the countess for a waltz. 


The mercurial music at the 
same instant fled through the air, and under an exclamation 


‘at its thrilling sweetness, the countess concealed from her 


husband an emotion which the trembling of her slight hand 
betrayed instantly to her partner. With a bow of affected 


| gaiety to the count, she quickened her pace, and in another 
; moment stood blushing in the dazzling ring of waltzers, the 


focus herself of all eyes open to novelty and beauty. 

De Mornay, the countess’s partner, was but an ensign in 
the Imperial Guard. He had but his sword. Not likely to 
be called handsome, or to be looked upon as attractive or 
dangerous by any but the most penetrating of his own sex, 
he had that philtre, that inexplicable something, which at 
His air was all earnest: 
The suppressed devotion of life and honour breathed in his 
voice. He seemed ever hiding his heart with pain—shamed 
with betrayed adoration—calm by the force of a respect that 
rebuked passion. He professed no gallantries. He professed 
nothing. His eyes alone, large, steadfast, imploring, convey- 
ed language of love. An hour of that absorbing regard—an 
apparently calm, unimpassioned hour of the intercourse com- 
mon to those newly met—suffliced to awaken in the bosom 
of the countess an interest alarming to himself, and danger- 
ous to her content as the wife of another. Strange she 
thought it, that, as the low and deferential tones of De Mor- 
nay fell on her ear, they seemed to expel from her heart all 
she had hitherto treasured—ambition for the splendours of the 


court, passion for admiration, and even her gaatitude for her 
| husband. 


A hut in the forest, with De Mornay only, was 
the Paradise now most present to the dreams and fancy of 
the proud wife of Montalembert. 

As his wife left him, the count thrust his hand into his 
breast with a gesture of controlled emotion, and turned 
aside, as if to seek once more the retired covert he had left. 
But his steps were faltering. At the entrance of the alley 
he turned again, and walking rapidly to the chateau, entered 
the saloon trembling to the measured motion of the dancers. 

Waiting for an opportunity to float into the giddy ring, 


! De Mornay stood with his arm around the waist of the coun- 


tess. Montalembert’s face flushed, but he stepped to a co- 
lumn which supported the orchestra, and looked on unob- 
served. Her transparent cheek was so near to the lips of 
Her hand was 
pressed—ay, by the bend of her gloved wrist, pressed hard— 
upon the shoulder of De Mornay. Her bosom throbbed 
perceptibly in its jewelled vest. She leaned toward him 
with a slight sway of her symmetrical waist, and away, like 
two smoke wreaths uniting, away in voluptuous harmony of 


‘movement, gazing into each other’s eyes, murmuring inau- 


dibly to the crowd—lips, cheeks, and eyes in passionate 
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neghbourhood—away floated the wife and friend of Monta. | were separated into two entirely distinct establishments, In 
lembert in the authorized commerce of the gay world.}| one suite the young count chose to live at his pleasure, en 
Their feet chased each other, advancing, retreating, amid |) garcon, and in the other the mixed hospitalities of the house 
the velvet folds of her dress. Her waist was drawn close to|| were given, and the countess was there, and there only, at 
his side in the more exciting passages of the music. Héf| home. At this moment the court was ringing with the 
Juxuriant tresses floated from her temples to his. She curved || merry laughter of the count’s convives, for he had a bachelor 
her swan-like neck backward, and, with a look of pleasure,| party to breakfast, and the wine seemed, even at that early 
which was not a smile, gave herself up to the thrilling wed- | hour of the day, to have taken the ascendant. The car. 
lock of music and motion, her eyes half-drooped and bathed | riages of the bacchanalians lined one side of the court, and 
in the eager gaze of De Mornay’s. Montalembert’s face || the modest chariot of the countess stood alone at the door 
was pallid and his cye on fire. The cold sweat stood on {| 0” the other; for it was near the hour for promenade in the 
his forehead. He felt wronged, though the world saw ail. i Champs Elysees. 
With his concealed hand he clenched his breast till he drew |} It was an hour after noon when the countess descended, 
blood. There was a pause in the music, and with a sudden 1 She came slowly, drawing on her glove, and the old soldier 
agony at the thought of receiving his wife again from the || at the gate rose quickly to his feet, and leaned forward to 
hands of De Momay, Montalembert fled to the open air. } gaze on her. She had changed since the death of her fa- 
An hour elapsed. | ther’s friend—the brave Montalembert, to whom she owed 
“ Tack a heaven for myself, it is true, but not much for |, her fortune. But she was still eminently beautiful. Thought, 
you to give! said a voice approaching through the shadowy \ perhaps sadness, had dimmed to a swect melancholy the 
| bright sparkle of her glance, and her mouth, no longer fierce. 











alley of the garden. 

The count lay on the ground with his forehead pressed to | ly spirited was firm but gentle. Her curtains of sable lashes 
the marble pedestal of a statue, and he heard, with the voice, t moved languidly over her drooping eye. She looked like 
the rustling of a female dress, and the rattling of a sabre-| ne who was subdued in her hopes, not in her courage, and 


chain and spurs. |: like one who had shut the door of her heart upon its unex- 


“ But one ringlet, sacred to me,” continued the voice, in tinguishable fires to let them burn on, but in secret. She 
+ * 8 . . . | v6 7 , rly , 
a tone almost feminine with its pleading earnestness ; “ not), WS dressed more proudly than gayly, and she wore upon 


given to me, no, no!—that were a child’s desire !—but her breast one memorial of her first husband—his own 


mine, though still playing on this ivory shoulder, and still ly- | black cross that he had worn in battle, and in the few hap. 
ing neatly beneath that veined temple—mine with your) PY days of his wedlock, and which he had sent her from his 
knowledge only, and caressed and cared for, morn and | death-bed. 

night, with the thought that it is mine! Oh, Zelie ! there is || At the moment the countess stepped from her threshhold, 
no wrong to Montalembert in this! Keep it from his touch! |; the door on the opposite side of the quadrangle was thrown 
Let not the wind blow that || open, and, with a boisterous laugh, the count sprang into his 





looked sternly on the scene, and as the servants started from 
| their stupor to raise the insensible woman, the countess, read- 
| ing her husband’s impulse in his looks, sprang from the open 








Let him not breathe upon it! 
one ringlet toward him! And when it kisses your cheek, | phaeton, calling to one of his party to follow him. His com- 
think of the soul of De Mornay, bound in it! Oh, God!!| ment’s delay the door of the carriage was closed and the 
why ain I made capable of love like this!” ; coachman ordered to drive on. The count’s whip had waved 
1 | over his spirited horses, however, and as they stood rearing 
covered from his amazement at these daring words, the |) and threatening to escape from their excited master, his 
|| friend sprang to his side, the reins were suddenly loosed, and 
Pass two years. It is enough to wait on Time in the Pre- | with a plunge which threatened to tear the harness from 
sent. In the Past and Future, the graybeard, like other, their backs, they leaped forward. In the next moment, the 
It was a summers noon on the Quai D'Orsay, of Paris. || !ocked together in the narrow gateway, and with a blow 
The liveried lacqueys of the princely hotels were lounging , from the crutch of the old veteran who rushed from the por. 
° ° Hig » - . 1 y ie iP -Inite 
parapet of the river. And, true to his wont, the old soldier | the pele broken, and the count and his friend precipitated 
came with the noon, creeping from the “ Invalides,” to take |; "POD the pavement. The liberated horses flew wildly 
had served under the late count, and the memory of his! midnight in the court—for on the pavement, betrayed by her 
house was dear to the old veteran. The sabre-cut which; profusion of fair locks, loosened by the fall, lay a woman in 
ing between Montalembert and Flahault, and to see the ‘daylight revel. Uninjured himself, the count stood a mo- 
daughter of the one, and the gay heir of the other’s wife || ment, abashed and motionless, but the old soldier, with fold- 
sat in the sun till the countess drove out in her chariot. 
By the will of the first husband of Zelie de Flahault, the 
fortune, was compelled to take the name and title of Count |, door of the chariot, and interposed between him and his in- 
Montalembert, subject to the imperial accord. Napoleon), tended victim. With the high-born grace of noble, the sol- 
the last will of a brave man who had embellished the title— || her chariot; and, ordered to drive to the Hospital of the 
for the eagle-eye of the Corsican read the soul of De Mor- |; Invalides, the cozchman once more turned slowly to the 
make of fortune and power. |; The night following, at the opera. Paris was on the qui 
In the quadrangle of the hotel Montalembert, there were || vive of expectation, for a new prima donna was to make 


and plays with the envied breeze upon your bosom—think— | panion shrank back on seeing the countess, and in that mo. 
| 
There was no reply, and long ere Montalembert had re-}! 
sound of their footsteps had died away. | 
ministers out of place, must do without usher and secretary. |, horses of both vehicles were drawn upon their haunches, half 
by the heavy gateways of stone, or leaning over the massy | tet’s lodge, the phaeton was driven back against the wall, 
: : |, through tl 1 then followed a stilllness like that of 
his seat under the carved lion of the Montalemberts. He |) through the gate, and then followed a stilliness like that 0 
had disfigured his face, was received, he said, while fight-} ™an’s attire, the dissolute companion of the count, in his 
and fortune, he made a daily pilgrimage to the Quai, and, ¢d arms and the remnant of his broken crutch in his hand, 
young De Mornay, to become her husband and share her 
had given the rank unwillingly, dnd as a mark of respect to} dierly invalid accepted her protection, and followed her to 
nay like an illuminated book, and knew the use he would || $8teway. 
two carriage-landings, or two persons, and the apartments |) her debut before the emperour. 
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Paris was also ¢ on the qui vive e for the upshot of a certain | 
matter of scandal. The eclaircissement at the hotel ] Mont | 
alembert had been followed, it is said, by open war between | 
the count and countess; and, determined to carry out his |, 
defiance, the dissolute husband had declared to his associates 
that he would produce at the opera, in a box opposite to his | 
wife, the same person whose appearance she had resented, | 
and in the same attire. It was presumed, by the graver |, 
courtiers who had heard this, that the actors in this brutal | 
scene, if it should be carried out, would be immediately ar- 
rested by the Imperial guard. 

The overture commenced to a crowded house, and before | 


it was half played, the presence of the count and his com- | 
panion, in a conspicuous box on the left of the circle, drew || 
the attention of every eye. The Montalemberts were the | 
one subject of conversation. The sudden disappearance of |; 
the old count, his death in a distant province, his will rela- || 
tive to his widow and De Mornay—all the particulars of that i 
curious inheritance of wife and fortune, by written 7 


| 

ment—were passed from lip to lip. i 
There was a pause at the close of the overture. The 
house was silent, occupied partly in looking at the audacious | 
count and his companion, partly in watching for the entrance || 


of the injured countess. \| 


| 
if 
' 
\| 


A sudden light illuminated the empty box, shed from the | 
lobby lamps upon the curtains at the opening of the door, | 
and the 
that vast assembly bent anxiously upon her. 
diantly beautiful, and how strangely dressed ! 
was that of a bride. 
long raven tresses, and her robe of spotless white was folde dy | 
across her bust with the simplicity of girlhood. A white | 
rose-bud breathed on her bosom, and bracelets of pearls | | 
encircled her wrists of alabaster. And her smile, as she | i 

| 

| 

| 


Countess Montalembert entered, with every eye in | 
But how ra- || 
Her toilette || 
Orange-flowers were woven into her || 


took her seat and looked around upon her friends—oh! that | 
was bridal too!—unlike any look known lately upon her | 
face—joyous, radiant, blissful, as the first hour of acknow- | 

Never had Zclie de Flahault looked so tri- || 
umphantly beautiful. The opera-glasses from every corner 
of the house remained fixed upon her. 


ledged love. 


A murmur arose |} 
gradually, a murmur of admiration succeeding the silent) 
wonder of her first entrance ; and but for the sudden burst i 
of music from the orchestra, heralding the approach of the 
emperour, it would have risen into a shout of spontancous |! 
homage. | 

The emperour came in. I 

But who is there !—at the right hand of Napoleon—smiled || 
upon by the emperour, as the empcrour seldom smiled, deco- | 
rated with the noblest orders of France—a star on his || 
breast —MonTALEeMBERT ! \ 


“ Montalembert ! Montalembert !” resounded from a 
thousand voices. i 


Was this an apparition— || 
the indignant apparition of the first husband—trisen to re- | 1 
} 


Was he risen from the dead ? 


buke the unmanly brutality of the second? Would the | 
countess start at the sight of him ? j 
Look ! she turns to the illuminated box of the emperour 1! 
She smiles—with a radiant blush of joy and happiness she | 
smiles—she lifts that ungloved and unjewelled hand, deco- 
rated only with a plain gold ring, raved j 
hand of Montalembert !—the brave, true, romantic Mont. | 
alembert. For, with the quickness of French divination, || 
the whole story is understood by the audience. And there || 


isnot a brain so dull as not to know, that the audacious || 
' 


and waves it to the 


invalid veteran was the disguised count, watching over the || 
happiness of her whose destiny of love he had too rashly ' 


eseans 


‘| more loved than he. 


| stadentalbon to make cleudless—make cloudless at the ex- 
pense of a crushed heart, and a usurped hearth, and a secret 
death and burial, if so much were necessary. 

But he is a happy bridegroom now. And Adolphe de 
Mornay is once more an untitled ensign—plucked for ever 
from the chaste heart and bosom of the devoted wife of 
Montalembert. 


And Montalembert himself—whose springs of life were 


| fed only by love—died when that fountain of love was bro- 


ken; for his wife died in childbed one year after his return 
to her, and he followed her in one day. Never man was 
Surely never man more deserved it. 


THEY SAY HE IS ANOTHER’S NOW. 


(Original.) 





They say he is another's now, 
That I no more his smile shall see, 
Oh! say not so—he would not break 
The solemn vow he pledged to me. 
They tell me like the diamond’s ray, 
Her love-lit eyes upon him shine— 
Can he forget those sacred hours, 
When every prayer he breathed was mine ? 


They say he is another’s now— 

Oh, no! his love is mine alone— 
If not my lips, speak not my tears, 

This breaking heart his own—his own! 
They tell me that he still is gay, 

And that he never lisps my name— 
Can he forget the face that smiled 

So dear a welcome when he came ? 


They say he is another's now, 

Whose witching tones delight his ear— 
Hath he forgot the favourite airs, 

I used to sing when he was near ? 
They tell me he no more will come, 

Nor at the door his step be heard— 
Can he forget our moonlit walks, 

The sweet embrace, the parting word ? 


They say he is another’s now— 
My heart is like a cherished flower, 
Which, not till crush’d around the vase, 
Its long imprisoned sweets will shower. 
Can he forget when first it bloomed, 
In all love’s primrose colours drest, 
When plucking it from where it grew, 
He nursed it gently in his breast. 


They say he is another's now— 
And | a poor forgotten thing ; 
Oh no, oh no !—he bade me wear 
For his dear sake this treasured ring. 
They do but jest who say his lips 
Another’s cheeks have press’d than mine— 
Can he forget the garden bower, 
The kiss behind the trellis’d vine ? 


They say he is another's now— 

Who, for his love her home forgot ; 
That I must think of him no more— 

It cannot be, oh! say it not, 
The heart will hoard its secret love, 

As hoards the miser’s hand his gold— 
It counts its treasures, one by one, 

And grasps them in its dying hold. 


They say he is another's now— 

That vain are all the tears I shed— 
It may be so—can I forget 

That to his heart my own was wed ? 
Can he forget the early love, 

‘That clung to him so pure and deep— 
The smile so gay when he was gay, 

The eye that wept when he did weep ? 


They say he is another's now— 
That I shall see him not again— 
She cannot love as I have loved, 
She cannot be what I have been, 
Oh, do not say that he forgets— 
lie loves me yet—he loves me yet! 
The vow, the smile, the kiss, the tear— 
Can he forget—can he forget ? w. 





144 THE NEW MIRROR. 


THE MIRROR LIBRARY. 


Since the new quartering in our shield, (money-box |} 
couchant, trade rampant,) we have searce taken a long | 
breath—so engrossing and perplexing, to our unaccustomed | 
brain, were the new responsibilities of “ pelf and pack- | 
ware.” This putting of shillings in a new light—this re- | 
ceiving of ‘ consideration” in the way of small change— 
this unsalaried responsibility—this brief dining, brief greet- | 
ing, and “ pillow stuffed with cares”—faith ! it rasps the fine | 
fibre of a habit of leisure into shreds! ‘The stately Briga- | 
dier is turned into a restless armadillo, and the cabinet— 








so precious were our copies of them, and so fearful were 
we that they would never be returned. The pleasure with 
which we have given away copies now and then, lately, to 
friends, has been almost equal to the pleasure of selling 
them—we were so spared the old pang of venturesome 
lending! How this “ Library” has enriched the book-tableg 
of the secluded, the shelf of the cottage, the pocket of the 
young student—making rare books so cheaply accessible ! 
A word as to binding up the Mirror Library. Some may 
object to having works of different character in one volume, 
Such have only to wait till we have issued enough of 
either kind to bind separately—a set of the Rococos, for 
instance, or a set of the Sacrep Poerry, or the Taxes from 
fugitive literature. We shall follow up these different 
| veins, alternating from one to the other, so as to suit the 
| Most fastidious in turn, but still publishing nothing which 
which we gave ourself a holiday last week, on receiving | 8 NOt amply worthy of preservation. We think most of 
from the binder the bound volume of the Frrst twenty num. || 0UF readers will prefer the spicy melange of the whole—cer. 
bers of the Mirror Library! || tainly an incomparable miscellany of captivating literature. 
If you have ever looked with a feeling of paternity on the || PeNctrincs By tue Way form our next issue ; and, af. 
first green buds of a plantation of choice trees, dear reader, | ter much deliberation, we have concluded to publish this 
you can comprehend the pleasure with which we turned | Comprehensive edition in one volume, instead of ten or 
over at our leisure the leaves of this our first completed | fifteen shilling numbers, as we had proposed. It will be an 
volume of the Library—the product of so much care and entirely new book to the greater portion of the public, and, 
pains.taking. There is just enough of the Mirror Library, |, if interested in it, they will doubtless prefer it all together. 
now, to make a book—fit for a choice cabinet, or fitter still | It embraces, in its present shape, the entire record of our 
for the occupancy of a centre-table, to be taken up in any | Many years’ travel abroad. We commend it, and the Li- 
mood, and read at any length, or with any degree of ab- | brary generally, to the kind patronage of our readers. 
geuegragenag What rich variety in eed comet * What more | In several letters received lately from friendly Postmas. 
delightful than a volume of miscellanies, every word of | sia ty i; a aati eal 
which (except our own writings, if you like,) is part of a a =e yng no na ae ey snipe eg. -sceetpecigg hoc 
° abs Pik remarks relative to abuses in the charge of postage. The 
choice treasure of literature. The first five numbers, and 
the seventh, we forbear to name. They are ourown. But 


Postmaster at Charlestown, Mass., however, wishes us to 
there is sweet and carnest Barry CornwaLit! What is, 


; change our opinion as to his administration, and we wil- 
lingly see by his letter that it was not with his knowledge 
there in the way of lyric poetry better worth keeping by sly y : 8 
oe the postage was overcharged on the Mirror. He says: 
you? And there are Pinckney’s finished gems, that have | ,, él : ade 
, My clerk informs me that there has been some misunder- 
been scattered over the world untraceable to their author | : : : ; 
: ; standing between him and the person to whom it was di- 
till now ; and the deathless efforts at invention by the three | : 
a : rected, about the postage, but the subject has never been 
magicians of fancy, Drake, Praep and Keats; and the ee : ; 
S : nee i brought to my notice.” It is not always easy to “ bring to 
poems which are the marrow of Moore’s immortality ; and ses q : ; ‘ 
: : : the notice” of superiors in office, the mistakes of their 
the long-lost and splendid ANGEL or THE Wort, by Croly, | 4 
“ ; agents, and the public ought not to be put to the trouble of 
coupled with the enchanting narrative of Tue Rimini, by | 
Leigh Hunt. And who has not rejoiced in our bringing 


complaining, on any matter so easily regulated. Thus 
together the incomparable songs of the Barp or Poor Jack, || 


“The owl that makes the night her day, 
Delights still in the dark ; 
But we are forced to play the owl 
That have been bred a lark.” 


Thus much of autobiography to explain the delight with 





much said—we thank Mr. Sawyer for the courtesy and 
immortal and heart-stirring Dibdin? What better idea was fairness of his explanatory letter. 
ever started than that of Tue Sanps or Gon, sifted from Mr. Woodworth (the proprietor of the Fancy-Store ci- 
the flood of fugitive Literature—a rescue of capital things | devant Bonrantr's) has sent us a magical pack of cards of 
wastefully adrift, and, in this particular number, giving four | his own inventing, by which the name and age of any lady 
of the most brilliant prose tales ever written! Who that can be told, without magnetic or other communication. It 
has feeling or taste, piety or love of purity, has not thank- | jg a most ingenious trifle, and would vastly amuse a circle 
ed us for the incomparable sacred poetry embodied in the | of young people. 

Rosary, and the Harr witn A Sapparu-trone—for Saturday | 

evening and Sunday reading inestimable treasures? Then, 
for the Live Coats raked from the embers of English po. | poetesses. Gold medals are proposed for the best poems, 
etry—hear what Sir Egerton Brydges says: “ In old poetry, | essays, etc. etc. and the successful pieces are published in 
it too frequently happens that we are necessitated to wade an annual report. That of the last year contains a beauti- 
through a heavy proportion of crude and unharmonious | ful prize poem by Miss Wurrney, of Philadelphia, founded 
matter, for the sake of the few happy poems and passages on the following pretty tradition. (We regret we have not 
sparingly intermixed with them.” It is this labour which | room to quote the poem.) It was a custom of the Yemas- 


The Albany Female Academy seems to be a nursery for 





we have undertaken to save the reader. Hoop’s Prea or 
tut Minsunmer Farrtss is not the least of these gifts to the 
public (for it amounts to that) which we have thus accumu- 
lated into a sufficient bulk fora volume. And what volume 
of miscellanics in existence ever boasted so rich and novel 
a variety ? 


Well, thus begins the getting into presentable shape such 


choice books as we used to lend upon bond and mortgage, 


| Indian Heaven. 


see tribe of Indians to tattoe upon the hand of each male 
member a broad arrow. The right to wear this emblem of 
the tribe was forfeited if the individual departed from the 
strict integrity of Indian character; and the consequences 
of this forfeiture were loss of caste, and exclusion from the 
As long as the arrow remained upon the 
hand, these privileges were secure, and it could only be re- 
moved froin the hand of the living victim. 
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